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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


he overriding item for this 
issue is the sad news that 
our founder, mentor, and 
museum curator for some fifty 
years, Bruce Kelley, W2ICE, is 
in ill health. He has resigned 
from the position of Curator of 
the AWA Electronic Communi- 
cation Museum. In his stead he 
has appointed long-term AWA 
member and retired electronics 
industry manager Ed Gable to be 
Acting Curator. Ed is a familiar 
figure in the Rochester, NY area 
and is no stranger to many of us, 
having held numerous jobs with 
AWA and having served on the 
board for a number of years. See the Museum 
page for more information. We all wish him well 
in this very responsible job. 

The Museum Building Fund drive has 
reached the intermediate goal of approximately 
$40,000, a very respectable showing, although 
still a long way from our target of $75,000. At 
the risk of sounding pontifical, an organization 
such as our museum must stand on three princi- 
pal legs; technical, support, and financial. An 
imbalance in any of these can lead to a problem, 
and that is what we are attempting to correct with 
our fund drive. Our sincere thanks to all who 
have helped, including one very fine gift of 
$2000. Please keep it coming. 

Speaking further of money, Ed tells us that 
the Museum is in need of a new computer to cat- 
alog the collections and for other work associ- 


| “Alan ees 


: Box: 225 S 200 ae ton, Ave. | 
oe: MA 02559 ee N J ye 


| james! ee Rybak | 
314 Quail Dr. © _ 
Grand Junetion,( CO 81503 


ADDRESSES oF yF FEATURE ARTICLE 


ated with an increasingly com- 
plex job of running a first-class 
operation. They are presently 
working under a handicap with a 
combination of obsolete gear 
and personal computers brought 
from home. Remember that this 
is a volunteer organization; the 
Museum staff gets no pay for all 
their time and work, and it is our 
job to see that they get the tools 
they need. This is a golden op- 
portunity for someone to make a 
very significant contribution by 
donating a computer with the 
necessary specifications. In- 
cidentally, Ed has already raised 
the funds for the software; now we need the hard- 
ware. 

The September AWA Annual Conference, 
they told me, broke all records. We had 850 reg- 
istrations, including 257 flea market vendors oc- 
cupying 322 spaces. Over $62,000 changed 
hands at the biggest auction ever. The conference 
staff, under the leadership of Bruce Roloson, 
turned in a sterling performance. In addition to 
the flea market which ran for three days, and the 
usual contest and auctions, Lauren Peckham pre- 
sented us with a full schedule of very interesting 
technical programs. 

If you couldn’t make the 1997 conference, 
browse through this issue of the OTB for an ex- 
cellent retrospective on the various activities. But 
be sure to come in 1998! It should be even bigger 
and better. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


ell, by all standards, the 1997 Annual 

W Conference was the biggest and the 

best ever. More registrations, more 

vendors, more auction items—more of every- 

thing! Unfortunately, I had to miss the first day, 

but even so I had a wonderful time. Not the least 

of my enjoyment came from talking with many of 

you about the OTB, your impressions of it and 
your ideas for it. 

Those of you who didn’t get to Rochester this 
year and would like to get a flavor of what it was 
like, as well as those who did attend and want to 
re-experience the exciting event, will find a lot to 
see in this special conference retrospective issue. 
Tireless meet attender and reviewer Larry Bab- 
cock, who has shared his impressions of many 
other meets in past OTBs, takes on our Annual 
Conference for the first time. Brand-new contest 
coordinator Geoffrey Bourne is on board with a 
complete report of the winners in all contest cate- 
gories. You'll also find a comprehensive auction 
report including the major items that changed 
hands along with their prices. Of course, we’ ve 
put in a lot of pictures so you can imagine, or re- 
experience, walking the corridors of the Marriott 


and the aisles of the flea market. 

OTB Advertising Manager Kevin Carey and I 
took on a special project at Rochester. We figured 
that the conference would provide an excellent 
opportunity to call attention to our fledgling busi- 
ness card ad service and pick up some new sub- 
scribers. So we set up promotional displays in the 
indoor and outdoor registration areas as well as at 
the AWA table in the book fair. Easy-to-use forms 
for submitting ads were provided and we even 
supplied pre-addressed envelopes for those who 
wished to mail in their ads after the conference. 

The results? We didn’t receive a single ad dur- 
ing the conference and, though many forms and 
envelopes were picked up, we have not yet re- 
ceived a single order in the mail! In fact, this 
issue’s ad count is down by at least half a page 
from that of the August issue. Is $12.00 per inser- 
tion (our low introductory rate) too much money 
to spend to reach a readership of over 4,000 hard- 
core antique radio enthusiasts? I’d be very pleased 
to hear from members who might be able to tell us 
what we are doing wrong here! 


— Marc Ellis, NN9EWJ 
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AWA NEWS 


OTB Policy on Promoting Events 


The OTB is pleased to list the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, 
whether or not it is associated with the AWA. Do not send your information directly to the OTB Edi- 
tor. Please send it to Joyce Peckham, Box E, Breesport, NY 14816. Closing date is six weeks prior to 


first day of month of issue. 


“CALENDAR oF AWA acrivimies _ 
“November 2. Annual Business Meetin 7 
a 929 Qso Party 
..1929 Qso. Party 


.WA FI Florida Fall N 


60- -Meter Qso Party 
— Florida oe ing Meet 


-ENDAR OF MEE 


(AWA logo identifies AWA-sponsored events) 


FIRST ANNUAL VACUUM TUBE 
ENTHUSIAST’S WEEKEND 
November 8-9 
Arizona Radio Club Swap Meet begins at 7 a.m. 
Saturday, November 8 in parking lot of Antique 
Electronic Supply, 6221 S. Maple Ave., Tempe 
AZ. Arizona Audiophile Society Swap Meet be- 
gins at 11 a.m., same day, in parking lot of Ari- 
zona Tube Audio, 688 W. First St. in Tempe. 
AES will be open from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. Arizona 
Tube Audio will hold an open house for audio 

enthusiasts from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Tube School for Audio and Guitar Amplifiers 
(fee $99.00) will be presented on Sunday, No- 
vember 9 by Vacuum Tube Valley magazine at 
the Fiesta Inn, 2100 South Priest Dr., Tempe, 
AZ. For more information, contact Vacuum Tube 
Valley, 1095 E. Duane Ave., Ste. 106, Sunny- 
vale, CA 94086 (408) 733-6146. 


AWA FLORIDA FALL MEET 


December 6 
Stewart Elementary School, 7905 15th Ave., 


6 


NW, Bradenton, FL. Begins at 8 a.m. For info: 
Norm Smith (941) 792-0003. 


{awa]AWA FLORIDA SPRING MEET 
March 14 

Stewart Elementary School, 7905 15th Ave., 

NW, Bradenton, FL. Begins at 8 a.m. For info: 

Norm Smith (941) 792-0003. 


[EES 
IHRS/AWA 
ANNUAL SPRING MEET 


April 30, May 1-2 
Indiana Historical Society Spring Meet at Signa- 
ture Inn East, I-465 and US 40, Indianapolis, IN. 
(317) 356-6966. Discounts available for AWA 
and IHRS members. Contact Ross Smith, 1133 
Strong Ave., Elkhart, IN 46514. 


ECURRING MEETING 


¢ California Historical Radio Society — Quar- 
terly swap meets at Foothill College, Los Altos 
Hills, CA; May 4, Aug. 3, Nov. 2. Exit Magde- 
lena off 280 freeway. The upper parking lot “T” 
gates open at 8 a.m. Regional events: May 18 
(San Luis Obispo); July 6 (San Francisco); Sept. 
14 (picnic/meet-near Rio Vista); Oct. 5 (Red- 
ding). General address is CHRS, P.O. Box 
31659, San Francisco, CA 94131. 24-hour 
voicemail info: (415) 978-9100. 

¢ Cincinnati Antique Radio Society — Meets 
third Wednesday of each month. Provident 
Bank, 8054 Reading Rd. For more information, 
contact Bob Sands, (513) 858-1755 or Ted 
Lewis (513) 446-3898. 

¢ Carolinas Chapter of the AWA — Meets ap- 
proximately bimonthly. For more information, 
Contact Ron Lawrence, President, P.O. Box 
3015, Matthews, NC 28106-3015; phone (704) 
289-1166. 

¢ Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club — 
This SE Pennsylvania club meets the second 
Tuesday of each month at North Penn Amuse- 
ments, 105 Main St. (Rt. 113), Souderton. Mem- 
bership $10/yr. For info: P.O. Box 41031, 
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Philadelphia, PA 19127-0031, or Mike Koste 
(215) 646-6488. 

¢ Houston Vintage Radio Association — 
Meets second Tuesday each month (except Jan. 
and Dec.) At Lai Lai Restaurant, Tides II Motel, 
Houston Medical Center, Main and Holcombe 
Sts., Houston, TX. Meetings include auction/ 
program, 7-10 p.m. Assoc. publishes Grid Leak 
quarterly, monthly activity announcements. 
Membership $15/yr. Write: HVRA, P.O. Box 
34276) Houston,’ TX 77231-1276, or call 
Richard Collins, (713) 778-0721. 

¢ Hudson Valley Antique Radio & Phono So- 
ciety — Meets third Thursday of month, 7 p.m. 
Meeting, swapmeet, and membership info: Peter 
DeAngelo, President, HARPS, 25 Co. Rt. 51, 
Campbell Hall, NY 10916. (914) 496-5130. 

¢ London Vintage Radio Club — This Ontario, 
Canada club meets in London on the last Satur- 
day of January, March, May, June and Novem- 
ber. Annual flea market held in Guelph, Ontario 
in September in conjuction with the Toronto 
club. Contact: Lloyd Swackhammer, VE3I/A, 
RR#2, Alma, Ontario, Canada. (519) 638-2827. 
¢ Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club — Meets 
monthly, usually at New Hope Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist Church, Burtonsville, MD, Saturdays or 
Sundays, depending on time of year. Contacts: 
President Ed Lyon, 11301 Woodland Way, My- 
ersville, MD 21773-9133, (301) 293-1773, or 
Membership Chairperson Jay Kiessling (410) 
239-1818. 

¢ New Jersey Antique Radio Club — Meets 
second Friday each month, 7:30 p.m. Holds three 
annual swap meets. Contact (send SASE): Tony 
Flanagan, 92 Joysan Terr., Freehold, NJ 07728, 
(908) 462-6638. 

¢ Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors — 
Meets second Saturday each month, Spencer’s 
Barbecue Restaurant, NW 63rd and May Av- 
enue, Oklahoma City. Dinner/socializing, 6 
p.m.; meeting at 7 p.m. Membership, $12/yr., in- 
cludes monthly Broadcast News. Info: SASE to 
OKVRC, P.O. Box 72-1197, Oklahoma City, 
OK 73172-1197, or call (405) 722-0595 or 
(405) 755-4139 eves. 

¢ Ottawa Vintage Radio Club — Meets 
monthly (except June and July) in Conference 
Room, Ottawa Citizen, 1101 Baxter Rd., Ot- 
tawa, Ontario. Contact: Tom Devey, 601-810 
Edgeworth Ave., Ottawa, ON K2B 5L5, (613) 
828-5152. Membership: $10 Canadian/yr. 

¢ Texas Antique Radio Club — New club 
forming in San Antonio area. Meeting dates to 
be announced. Contact: Joe Koester, President 
TARC, 7111 Misty Brook, San Antonio, TX 
78250-3498. (210) 522-1662. 
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Rochester Meet on the Web 


AWA members might be interested in 
the Rochester meet coverage to be 
found on the New Jersey Antique Radio 
Club internet home page. To review it, 
set your web browser to http://www. 
eht.com/oldradio and select “AWA” 
from the menu that will appear. 

It should be pointed out that this ma- 
terial was originated by members of the 
New Jersey Antique Radio Club and the 
AWA does not accept responsibility for 
its accuracy or completeness. However, 
you will find photos and stories about 
various aspects of the meet as well as a 
report on the auction results. 

While visiting this web site, you will 
want to check out the “History of Radio” 
chapter, written by John V. L. Hogan in 
1922. This is a well-written, first person 
report from someone who was a real 
radio pioneer. It includes information 
on, and photos of, Fessenden’s Brant 
Rock Station. Hogan worked for DeFor- 
est and Fessenden in his early years. 


— Courtesy John Dilks, K2TQN 


SOURCES A\ 


The AWA Source Sheet is a listing of parts 
suppliers and services for the radio collector. 
Cost: only a business-size self-addressed 
stamped envelope to AWA, Box E, Breesport, 
NY 14816. 


IDE/VIDEO PROGRAM™= 


The Antique Wireless Association has avail- 
able several historical documentaries to loan to 
affiliated organizations for club meetings and 
programs. There is no charge for this service 
other than return mailing cost. For info on loan 
conditions, to make reservations, or just inquire, 
contact Richard Ransley, P.O. Box 41, Sodus, 
NY 14551. The following are available: 


VHS Video Programs 
V-2 — “Electrons on Parade.” 18 min. 1938 
movie made at RCA’s Harrison Plant showing 
production lines with closeups showing receiv- 
ing tubes, including a short sequence on trans- 
mitting tubes. (Very rare movie.) 


The 1994 “Merger” of The Antique Wireless Association 
and the Antique Radio Club of America 


— A Review — 


some of the members have an interest in 

the details of the merger of the AWA and 
ARCA in 1994, whereby ARCA was ab- 
sorbed by AWA and in effect ceased to exist. 
The writer, who was not party to the transac- 
tions, has spent considerable personal time in 
tracking down the details of the agreement 
with the then officers of the two organizations 
and considers this report to be both objective 
and in sufficient detail to terminate any con- 
troversy. 

The following points are based upon these 
discussions and upon the precise wording of 
the September 23, 1994 Transfer Agreement, 
signed by the two presidents, which was the 
sole deciding document. 

1. Comments were invited and requested 
from the two presidents at that time and from 
two other persons who were members of both 
organizations. One had been a founding mem- 
ber of ARCA. The questions were also briefly 
discussed at the May, 1997 AWA board meet- 
ing. 

2. Special attention was given to the former 
ARCA awards programs, with emphasis upon 
the ARCA Houck Award. A special trust fund 
had been established by the Harry Houck es- 
tate for this award, which carried with it a cash 
honorarium. This fund had been transferred to 
AWA where it was maintained as a separate 
account. 

To clarify the status of this account, the 
writer had the Houck interests contacted, in- 
cluding the estate attorney. The upshot of this 
negotiation was that the AWA was given per- 
mission to use the proceeds from the account 
to pay for the annual conference awards pro- 
grams, with the decision to continue the cash 
honorarium to be left to our discretion. 

We have elected to not award it at present 
for several reasons. The ARCA Houck Award 
for Superheterodyne Receivers has been for- 
merly incorporated into the AWA awards pro- 
grams. Also, the People’s Choice Award was 
reinstituted, and both of these were given at 
the 1997 conference. 


if has been brought to our attention that 


The former ARCA Moore Editorial Award 
was similar to the AWA Bruce Kelley OTB 
Award and has been discontinued as superflu- 
ous. This arrangement has met with approval 
by all concerned, including those former 
ARCA members contacted. 

3. The clause regarding transfer of mem- 
berships from ARCA, including life member- 
ships, was complicated by the fact that the 
ARCA secretary refused to release the mem- 
bership records (which by the way, are still 
missing, thus violating the agreement), and at 
the time the AWA was forced to rely on a 
“gentleman’s agreement” statement as to who 
had what in the way of membership credits. 
All those claimed were granted at the time of 
the merger without discussion, and to the best 
of our knowledge, have not been disputed. 

4. The “support of the Museum of Radio 
and Technology” in Huntington, WV clause 
was originally phrased to commit the AWA to 
advertise in their publication. With agreement 
by the former president of ARCA, this has 
been modified by advertising the Museum in 
the OTB as being more beneficial to the Mu- 
seum. Incidentally, the subject Museum was 
never Officially a part of ARCA. 

5. The ARCA chapter system has been and 
is still the subject of considerable discussion. 
While we have absorbed the two existing 
ARCA chapters, and recognize and support 
them, the legal and liability aspects of such a 
relationship concern the AWA officers and 
board. At present we must disclaim any liabil- 
ity for any actions by any AWA/former 
ARCA chapter. 

We have also been in contact with other 
prospective chapters, but so far nothing has 
been finalized. An “advisory committee” of 
the Presidents of all AWA and former ARCA 
chapters was not established. However, if any 
of the present officers of these groups feel a 
benefit would accrue from such a committee, 
please contact the writer. 

6. The “merger of the OTB and the ARCA 
Gazette” clause, as did those discussed in 
paragraphs 2, 4, and the latter part of 5 above, 
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fell into the general grouping of miscellaneous 
items which were prefaced by the heading, 
“AWA shall, as the Affairs of ARCA and 
AWA are combined, and during at least an ap- 
propriate transition period and as long as prac- 
ticable:” The transition period informally 
agreed upon was one month, or as long as was 
acceptable to both the Presidents. This time has 
long passed, but the AWA is still honoring sev- 
eral of the clauses. Regarding the ARCA 
Gazette, back issues have been for sale at each 
of the last two conferences, and upon request to 
AWA, are still available as long as the supply 
lasts. 

7. There is no wording in the Agreement 
about retaining the name ARCA, or Antique 


V-4 — “The British Receiver.” Documentary 
of the AWA/BVPS meet with visit to Marconi’s 
Chelmsford plant, the British Science Museum, 
and ending with series of collectible British re- 
ceivers. (VHS program transferred from slides.) 

V-5 — “The Early Years.” Historical docu- 
mentary narrated by Clarence Tuska telling of 
the early years of amateur radio, founding of the 
ARRL and WW I military radio training school. 
(VHS program transferred from slides.) 

V-6 — “The Key.” History of the tele- 
graph/radio key covering early hand keys, semi- 
automatics and commercial types. Script by Lou 
Moreau, W3WRE. (VHS program transferred 
from slides.) 

V-9 — “The Transatlantic Tests and 1BCG.” 
Rare documentary/photographs showing early 
amateur operation leading to famous 1921 
transatlantic tests. 

V-12 — “Those Wonderful Magazine Cov- 
ers.” The story of radio through magazine cov- 
ers. Colorful with period music. 

V-15 — “The WHAM Story.” Details devel- 
opment of a pioneer radio station in Rochester, 
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Radio Club of America, or adding ARCA’s 
history to that of AWA. The names ARCA and 
Antique Radio Club of America were trans- 
ferred to AWA along with other ARCA prop- 
erties and are now owned by the AWA. 
Everyone who I have contacted who served 
on the two merger committees at the time, three 
from ARCA and three from AWA, considers 
this merger transaction per se to be over and 
discussions concluded. However, this does not 
preclude further correspondence with the 
writer, as long as it remains within the frame- 
work of the Agreement as outlined above. We 
would, for example, entertain comments on the 
Chapter system. 
— William B. Fizette 


NY. Program developed with assistance and rec- 
ollections of Art Kelly, the station’s former gen- 
eral manager. 

V-16 — “The Charles Herrold Story.” Video 
prepared by Mike Adams who donated this copy 
to the AWA. It documents the work of broad- 
casting’s Forgotten Father who started broad- 
casting in 1912. 


Slide Programs 

S-1 — “Portrait of a Pioneer.” The life of 
Elmo Pickerill. | 

S-2 — “Polar Adventure.” Pictures taken by 
Bud Waite and his narration describing numer- 
ous trips to the Antarctic over a 35-year period. 

S-3 — “70 Years of Vacuum Tubes.” De- 
scribes the history of vacuum tubes. 

S-4 — “The Early Years.” (See description 
for V-5.) 

S-7 — “The Transatlantic Tests and 1BCG.” 
(See description for V-9.) 

S-8 — “Trip Through the AWA Museum” 
Covers exhibits and equipment. 

S-12—‘The Key.” (See description for V-6.) 


150 kHz NCS varies) 


(NC 
ch month, 8 p.m., 7050 kHz 


PRESIDENT’S CLUB 


Those giving $500.00 or more 


Stanley Avery 
Taizo Arakawa 
William Artzberger 
Earl Bakken 

J. Daniel Bode 
Dr. Max Bodmer 
Ted Bryan 
Dexter Deeley 
Max de Henseler 
George Fathauer 
James Frederick 
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George Freeman 
Ronald Frisbie 
Edward Gable 
George Hails 
Wilfred Jensby 
Bruce Kelley 
John Kelly 
Robert Lozier 
Lauren & Joyce 
Peckham 
Tolbert Prowell 
Ross Smith 
Bengt Svensson 
Timothy Walker 


MUSEUM 
FUND DRIVE 
REPORT 


ur museum building fund now stands 

at almost $40,000, contributed by over 

270 members. This brings us to a little 
more than half of our $75,000 goal. 

We are very grateful for the monies con- 
tributed so far, and are pleased to honor all con- 
tributors on these pages. But if you have been 
following the progress of the fund raising each 
quarter, you can see that the effort is really 
slowing down. If you haven’t yet made a con- 
tribution, why not consider joining the ranks of 
the members who are helping us in this good 
cause? 

Those who would like to donate saleable 
equipment instead of cash are definitely invited 
to do so. Equipment donors’ names will appear 
on these pages along with the donors of cash 
gifts, and all gifts will be acknowledged with a 
letter that can be used for income tax purposes. 

Other vehicles which the members can avail 
themselves of to aid in this drive are matching 
funds from corporate sponsors and donations 
from estates, including both equipment and soft 
goods such as libraries and special bequests. 

Each issue of the OTB will include a report 
on the progress of the building fund along with 
an updated donor list. To make or discuss a do- 
nation, please contact Dexter Deeley, Trea- 
surer, AWA, 8 Briar Circle, Rochester, NY 
14618, (716) 381-9633. 


John Ward Charles Bliley 
Morgan Wesson Charles Brelsford 
Ralph & Elinor David Carson 
Williams Donald Christians 
XRE Corporation Charles Closson 
Michael Dalzell 
CURATOR’S CLUB Donald Daykin 
Those giving $100 to $499 Ruth Daykin 
Claude Dellevar 
John Anderson William Denk 
George Ayers Robert Dennison 
Clarence Bedker George Drisko 
Floyd Bennett Peter Elmendorf 
Kenneth Blakeman Thomas Ely 
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: Mike Feher 

: Raymond Filozof 
: William Fizette 

: Neil Friedman 

: Mamoru Fugimuro 
: Alfred Grebe 

: Charles Griffen 

: Marvin Hall 

: Steven Hamilton 

: William Holly 

: Donald Hudson 

: Ozzie Jaeger 

Al Jones 

: Floyd Jury 

: Ben Kittredge 

: Louis Kohnen 

: Wendell Kollen 

: Karl Koogle 

: James Kreuzer 

: Hanspeter Lambrich 
: Bartholemew Lee 
: Patrick Leggatt 

: Thomas Lewis 

: August Link 

: Fred Linn 

: John Lovering 

: Brockway McMillan 
: Harry Mills 

: Paul Mooney 

: David Moore 

: James Mozley 

: Michael Naumann 
: Morris O’Brien 

: Thomas O’Connor 
: Hisashi Ohtsuka 

: David Pavek 

: Robert Perry 

: Manuel Pires 

: Anthony Prasil 
Tolbert Prowell 

: William Pulhamus 
: Richard Ransley 

: Arthur Reuter 

: Opel Schrader 

: Rodney Schrock 

: J. Shaver 

: Keith Shetlar 

: W. Sides 

: John Smith 

Aaron Solomon 

: Stedy Stedenfeld 

: Jack Steinholz 

: Houghton Stevens 
: Peter Sypher 

Ed Taylor 

: Francis Thisse 

: David Thorn 

: James Thomas 

: James Troe 


James Wades 
John Walker 
Seth Ward 

John Wenrich 
John Wiesner 
Arch Wilder 
John Winans 
Barney Wooters 
Peter Yancer 
John Zimmerman 


DONORS 


Michael Adams 
Thomas Adelsperger 
Howard Andrews 
James Andrews 
Stanley Atkinson 
Karl Ayer 
Walton Ayer 
Lawrence Babcock 
Alfred Balk 

John Bartlett 
George Bates 
Clement Becker 
Frank Bequaert 
Brian Belanger 
Edward Bell 
James Beyer 
Paul Bohlander 
Morton Brewer 
William Bridges 
Guy Brown 
William Buchan 
Rod Burman 
Donald Campanelli 
Earl Carter 

Gary Carter 
William Coffey 
Paul Corrette 
James Delton 
Adam Denison 
Arnold Dilley 
Vince Doerr 
Robert Dold 
Joseph Dreher 
Tad Drogoski 
Francis Dukat 
Peter Dugal 
Severin Dvorsky 
Floyd Engels 
Elwyn Erway 
Paul Feldman 
Raymond Filozof 
John Foell 

Ralph Formica 
Richard Foster 
Paul Froehlich 

D. Gagne 
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: Daniel Gaidosz 

: Chester Gehman 

: Fred German 

: Leo Gibbs 

: Frank Goff 

: Kim Graca 

: John Graff 

: James Graham 

: Warren Green 

: G. Greenhalgh 

: Francis Greetham 

: Paul Gregg 

: Henry Grindlinger 

Theodore Hannah 

: Michael Harla 

: Brian Harris 

: Steve Harris 

: Charles Harrison 
Randolph Haus 

: Walter Hayden 

: Jeffrey Henry 

: William Higinbotham 

: Millard Hoagland 

: Conrad Hoffman 

: Donald Hudson 

: David Hunt 

: John Huntoon 

: Fletcher James 

: Henry Jeffrey 

: Sterling Jensen 

: Loren Jones 

: Philip Kellen 

: Frank Kopf 

: Martin Kornblatt 

: Arthur Kyle 

: Arthur Lanham 

: Samuel Ledford 

: Patrick Leggatt 

: Gerald Liccione 

> Philip MacArthur 

: Richard Mackiewicz 

: Francis Marcellino 

: Camille Marie 

Thomas Maynard 

: Frank Mazourek 

: Thomas McClenin 

: Dale McLellan 

: Robert Meigs 

Stewart Merson 

: Donald Merz 

: Alan Metz 

: Leslie Moore 

: Patrick Mullen 

: Museum of History & 


Technology 


: Norman Nitschke 

: Floyd Paul 

: Perham Foundation 
: Theodore Phillips 


Lawrence Pidet 
William Plimpton 
Evan Powell 

John Proefrock 
Charles Rhodes 
Robert Richardson 
C. L. Roberts 
William Roberts 
Ken Roegner 


:* Walter Rosenfeld 


Charles Rhodes 
Harold Rolfe 
Trefry Ross 
Steven Rowell 
Keith Rudes 
Victor Ruiz 
Richard Saunders 
Edward Schaefer 
Donald Schmoll 
Joseph Schlosser 
Gary Schneider 
Michael Schultz 
Norman Scott 
Eugene Setwyn 
Delbert Shafer 
Gregory Sheppard 
Jerry and Marsha 
Simkin 
D. Sjoen 
Thomas Slater 
Craig Smith 
Milton Stahl 
Rich Stamer 
Patrick Stewart 
Charles Storni 
Charles Strom 
Desmond Thackeray 
Robert Thomas 
Ben Tongue 
Robert Trauterman 
John Troster 
Michael Ullmar 
Peter Ulmer 
George VanDyke 
John Walker 
Roland Walker 
Douglas Waltz 
Frank Waskiewiz 
Rick Weibezahl 
John Weyer 
Robert Wheeler 
Paul Whipple 
Irving Wild 
Thomas Willard 
Arthur Wilson 
Fred Wood 
Barney Wooters 
Donald Wriglew 
Thomas Zenisek 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


All letters to the Editor are read with interest and attention, though not all can be published in this 
column. Letters may be paraphrased, shortened or otherwise edited to fit the available space. The 
statements made by our correspondents are their own opinions and do not necessarily reflect the 
views of either the OTB staff or the Antique Wireless Association. 


Flea Market Encounter 

I would like to know if I was out of line by 
asking a member what the prices were on the 
audio equipment at his table? This is one of the 
few years that I had a large budget to purchase 
something nice at the conference. When I spot- 
ted a pair of Dynaco MK4s at a table my eyes lit 
up. Not only were there a pair of MK4s, there 
were other interesting pieces of vintage audio 
equipment as well. When I asked this man what 
the price of the MK4s were he said “whatever 
the market price brings.” 

I am not sure if he thought I wasn’t serious or 
that I knew nothing about what was on his table, 
but he was wrong on both counts. I asked if that 
was the case on the other equipment and he just 
shook his head. I was very put off and rather 
dumbfounded at the rudeness of this man. Why 
would he set up a table if he had no intention of 
selling this equipment? Does he take this atti- 
tude with everyone? 

After a couple of hours I just had to make him 
an offer. Thinking about economics 101, I de- 
cided to give him a range. I started at $50 for the 
pair and he just stood there and said “yea sure, 
OK.” I raised the price to $800 for the pair and 
then he became angry. If he was insulted about 
the $50 offer then why didn’t he tell me an area 
of price in the first place? The AWA does not 
need people like this or let me go even further, 
the world does not need people like this. 

Mark Land 

Macedon, NY 


Well Mark, sounds like you both may have been 
playing games without sharing the rules! But 
even if that’s not the case, sometimes a seller’s 
temper will wear very thin after a long day at the 
flea market, particularly if he has been fielding a 
lot of frivolous questions from people with no in- 
tention of buying. Then he may not be inclined to 
be civil even to a serious buyer such as yourself. 


Wallace & Gromit 


From a letter sent to AWA Board member Larry 
Babcock: 
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In OTB for August, 1997, at top center of Page 
18, is a photo of someone’s model of a scene 
from Wallace & Gromit, a creation of Nick Park, 
one of the world’s best animators. Mr. Park’s 


work is delightful. We have one of the videos, — 


and have enjoyed it very much. You, really 
ought to look for one in your local video store 
and, after viewing it, I think you will recognize 


Wallace and his faithful dog, Gromit, anywhere. 


Even in the pages of OTB! 
George H. Goldstone, WSAP 
Bloomfield Hills, MI 


Received via electronic mail: 
In regard to the photo of the “Man With Dog 


and Chairside Radio” entry on page 18 of the ~ 


August 1997 OTB, the man is Wallace and the 
dog is Gromit. They are the stars of three “Wal- 
lace & Gromit” clay animation short films. The 
films have been broadcast on PBS in this coun- 


try and are most entertaining. Even if you do not 
ordinarily like clay animation, I think you would ~ 
be pleasantly surprised. If you get the opportu- — 


nity, seize it. 
Keith M. Gobeski 


BK-OTB Award Rules Clarification 

In the May 1997 OTB, page 9, reference was 
made to the rules for determining the winner of 
the BK-OTB Award. As stated there, the award 
is given to the member who publishes in the OTB 
an article judged to be “the most outstanding, 


original presentation of the award year.” That — 


was an overly abbreviated synopsis of the rule. 
More precisely, the award is given to the mem- 
ber who publishes in the OTB “an article judged 
to be the most outstanding, original, historical 
article of the award year.”’ Moreover, the objec- 
tive of the award was to “encourage members to 
research, write and submit articles.” (emphasis 
added) 


Note the effect that the words “historical” and ~ 


“research” must have on award determination. 
Bill Denk, W3IGU 
Devon, PA 
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RU Receivers and Their Relatives 

An important omission from the article on RU 
receivers (August, 1997 OTB) is that the RU-se- 
ries receivers have BFOs, whereas the army BC- 
229/-429s do not. Although the coil sets superfi- 
cially look interchangeable, you will find that 
one of the individual coils has two more connec- 
tion pins than in the army sets. 

The 200 series army units were 12V and the 
400 series were 24V. The RUs used the same re- 
ceiver in 12- and 24-volt versions; they had 
dropping resistors in the aircraft fuse/junction 
box to drop the filament voltage but used differ- 
ent dynamotors for the B+. 

The companion transmitters were the GF-se- 
ries, corresponding to the army BC-230/-430. 
And, yes, the tube lineups were again different. 

The homing adapter used with the YE bea- 
cons was the AN/ARR-1 (original nomenclature 
was ZB-series). It detected the modulated 800- 
1200 kHz signal used to modulate the 234-258 
MHz transmission, which was then fed into the 
antenna terminals of the RU to strip the audio off 
of the 800-1200 kHz range sub-carrier. 

The ARR-1 could be mounted on its own alu- 
minum base by conventional “slide fasteners,” 
or could replace the tube compartment cover of 
the RU. The navy ARB receiver also had two 
studs on top of its cabinet spaced to receive the 
ARR-1. 

Incidentally, the ZBX homing adapter, later 
called AN/ARR-2, was used with aircraft fitted 
with command receivers (ARC-5s). They incor- 
porated both receivers into one ARC-5 receiver- 
size container. They were also used alone in sin- 
gle command receiver racks well into the 1950s. 

Bill Smith, N9TT 

Fountaintown, IN 


Needs Westrex Tapes 

I have obtained your address from the book 
Transistor Radios by David Lane. Fortunately, I 
was able to purchase the book in Germany. I am 
an enthusiastic collector of old broadcasting 
items. My specific area of interest is recording 
devices, in particular, “Tefifon.” TeFifon is a 
playback mechanism for cassettes with an end- 
less tape. The tape is thicker and wider than a 
magnetic tape and the recording is accomplished 
through recording grooves on the tape, similar to 
a record. In other words, it is a record on tape. 
The German cassettes were produced between 
1950 and 1968 in Porz, Germany which is near 
Cologne. 

These playback units and tapes were also mar- 
keted and sold in the United States under the 
name Westrex 111 by the Westrex firm of the 
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City of Alpine (I do not know the state). During 
all of my years of collecting Tefifon items, I 
have not been able to obtain a copy of a Westrex 
111 tape sold in the US. 

Can you put me in contact with other collec- 
tors who might possibly be willing to trade or 
sell Westrex tapes or who would know if and 
where Westrex tapes are available? Naturally, I 
am willing to trade or procure items that may be 
of interest that are available either on the Ger- 
man market or through German collectors’ 
clubs. 

I would be most grateful for any contacts or 
referrals you might be able to provide that will 
allow me to broaden my collection. I’d be 
pleased to have any assistance, be it a referral, an 
old advertisement, or a picture. 

Wolfgang Erbacher 

Im Sand 21 

D-63755 Alzenau 

Germany 

FAX 011-49-6023-30409 


Radio Patent Bibliography 
Now Complete 

David Krauter writes that he has just com- 
pleted the fifth and last volume of his Radio 
Patent Bibliography and Indexes. The 1,650- 
page set provides citations and indexes to 6,400 
patents issued to 100 electronic communication 
pioneers. The five volumes are: 1. Radio and 
Television Pioneers; 2. British Radio and Tele- 
vision Pioneers; 3. Radio and Electronics Pio- 
neers; 4. Index to Radio and Electronics Patents; 
5. Numerical Index to Radio and Electronics 
Patents. Write or e-mail Dave for additional in- 
formation. 

David W. Krauter 

506 E. Wheeling St. 

Washington, PA 15301 

e-mail: dkrauter @ washjeff.edu. 


Early Radar Info Wanted 

I’d be interested in hearing from anyone who 
can send me information on the elusive SCR- 
838 radar. This is the last known SCR-desig- 
nated unit of World War II. 

Fred Chesson 

144 Fiske St. 

Waterbury, CT 06710 
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DEPORT ON THE 1907 ANNUAL CONFLRENCL 


By Larry Babcock 
(PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR) 


Note: Here are some interesting statistics for our biggest conference yet. This year, conference reg- 
istration stood at 850, including 257 flea-market vendors occupying 322 spaces. 257 bidder cards 
were sold for the auction, during which 560 items changed hands for a total of $62,371. 230 people 
attended the final banquet. Detailed reports on auction results, contest winners and awards will be 


found elsewhere in this issue.—Ed. 


he 1997 AWA Annual conference was 

held at the Thruway Marriott in 

Rochester, NY September 3-6. It was as 
big as I have ever seen it and there was much 
early historical equipment available both in the 
flea market and in the general auction. Further- 
more I think the AWA far outshines all other an- 
tique radio meets in the size and quality of the 
technical programs. This year there were ten sep- 
arate presentations and one of them ran for five 
hours with ten separate speakers. 


The Flea Market 


The first, and for many the primary, event was 
the antique radio flea market. It started at 6 a.m. 
Wednesday and no selling was allowed earlier. It 


ment auction began. 
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continued for four days. And as I said, there was 
much early historical equipment available. For 
example I am a Federal collector and saw two 
Federal model 61s, about five Federal Junior 
crystal sets, two model 58s, a model 59 and a 
141. Lattend up to 10 meets a year, and don’t see 
that much Federal at all of the others combined! 
A number of sellers told me that their sales had 
been brisk, especially during the first hour 
Wednesday (6-7 a.m.). All of the vendor spaces 
were sold by 7 a.m. Wednesday but more were 
made available later. 

I like to time how long it takes me to cover the 
entire flea market. My first trip around took just 
over 2 hours. That’s a big flea market. My sec- 
ond time around took longer. That was because 
more sellers had set up and, also, I allowed my- 


Almost all of the 400 seats in the five combined banquet halls were filled by the ne the general equip- 
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This very rare Atwater Kent Model 5 breadboard was spotted 


in the flea market with a $6,100 price tag. 


self to socialize with all my friends on this sec- 
ond loop. 

One seller displayed a very nice rare RCA Ra- 
diotron doll, but $1,500 was his minimum price. 
He explained that he had paid too much 
$1,400 — so he had to have $1,500. I didn’t 
bother to tell him that it doesn’t work that way, 
but maybe someday the price will get that high. 

There was a good looking red Regency TR-1 
shirt-pocket transistor radio for $750, and a rare 
AK Model 5 for an asking price of $6,100. I saw 
a spherical Audion with one good filament sold 
for an even $1,000 in the flea market. This was 
on Thursday afternoon by a new dealer who had 
just arrived. It isn’t always true that the flea mar- 
ket is over by 10 a.m. Wednesday! 


The Auction 


The general auction, as always, was very 
large. [saw more early historical equipment sold 
than I have seen at any other recent auction ex- 
cept the Ford Museum sale. The preview was 
from 8 to 9 a.m. Friday followed by the general 
auction from 9 a.m. until almost 6 p.m. with a 
one-hour break for lunch. 

Tubes were auctioned for the first 2/2 hours. 
Star of the tube auction was a DeForest spherical 
Audion with one good filament (the other fila- 
ment was open). This beauty from the AWA col- 
lection received a winning bid of $1,750. The 
Audion that sold for $1,000 in the flea market 
was a similar tube. An Eveready neon kino lamp 
made by Raytheon for use as a picture tube for 
early scanning disk television brought $110. 
Later another kino lamp, GC with the tip, sold 
for $160. A lot of eight good Cunningham O1As 
brought $50. Five off-brand O1As sold at $32.50. 
This is $6.25 to $6.50 each. In the flea market, 
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tested O1As were $8 each or $35 
for a nice matching set of 5. These 
were all bakelite-based tubes. Two 
good ceramic base OlAs were auc- 
tioned for $30. 

Three good SX250 and UX250 
tubes were auctioned individually 
at prices of $85, $95 and $95 each. 
A lot from the Myers estate con- 
taining 12 NIB type 45 and 10 NIB 
47 tubes sold for $310. A pair of 
good British KT66s brought $110. 
$120 was received for a DeForest 
DV-1 with good filament and in 
good condition. Several good 
VTI1s brought $60 - $70 each. 
Missing gold tips had little bearing 
on the price. 

A rare Donle tube with the plate outside the 
glass envelope went for $160. An unusual 
Crookes Maltese Cross tube sold for $295, anda 
Marconi transmitting tube not further defined 
went for $800. A brass RCA WD-II with good 
emission brought $70. 

The paper auction ran over an hour. A few of 
the interesting items sold were two 1911 and 
1912 Modern Electrics magazines in good con- 
dition for $40. An early ARRL watch fob for 
$675; the book, “Visions by Radio” by Jenkins 
for $130; a 1912 EI Co. catalog for $55 and the 
1927 second edition ARRL handbook for $95. 

Finally, just before 2 p.m., the general equip- 


Richard Brewster presents a DeForest spherical 
audion as Auctioneer Walt Buffington takes bids. 
It sold for $1,750. 
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ment auction was started 
and I noticed the 400-seat 
room, which was half 
empty at 9 a.m., was now 
almost full. Obviously 
more bidders were inter- 
ested in equipment than in 
tubes or paper items. 
Among the early receivers 
were a #301 Tuska Super- 
dyne with dud tubes for 
$390. Three Clapp Eastham 
HR sets at $150, $160, and 
$220, a DeForest D-12 in a 
wood cabinet and rewound 
loop antenna, $500. A 
Model IOA AK breadboard 
with the tag and tubes for 
$625. Breadboard prices 
seem to be dropping some- 
what. 

A good looking Federal 
61, but with bad rubber shock cords brought 
$1,500. A fair Federal #110 “missing some 
parts” sold for $370. The last item sold was an- 
other Federal #61. With a beat up case and 
“needs work inside” but a nice looking panel and 
very restorable sold for only $200. 

The highest priced receiver was a 4 knob 
Sparton blue mirrored (sled) set. With a small 
defect on the side mirror it brought $1,800. A 
very similar #557 3-knob blue mirror sled, with 
good mirror but repro knobs sold for $1,500. An- 
other receiver selling for a high price was a 
Paragon RA 10 with the separate DA 2 ampli- 
fier. It was VGC and brought $1,750. 

Two Western Electric SCR 59 WWI aircraft 
receivers w/o tubes were sold at $1,000 and 
$825. Two of these were sold at the Ford Mu- 
seum auction for $1,500 each. 

A nice Aeriola Sr. with good tube and tag in 
lid brought only $110, and a Westinghouse RC, 
good condition with tipped brass tubes sold for 
$230. A Radiola II with the phones in the cover 
brought $290. 

Alan Carter (London, UK) has come to the 
Rochester AWA meet on each of the last 10 
years. This year he brought a very nice round 
black plastic EK Co. British receiver (22OVAC 
powered). It sold for $1050 and I kidded him that 
it probably paid for his trip. By the way, Alan 
owns and drives a beautifully restored bright red 
1937 Packard convertible. 

Another nice foreign receiver was black plas- 
tic VE307DYN (?) German people’s radio. 
Complete with swastikas it sold for $460. A very 
small British BBC crystal set about 5" deep by 
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Demonstration of early television system used an original Felix the Cat 
doll as the test subject. 


14" high brought $300. 
Other interesting receivers included an 
IP501A in a black wood case at $1,400, a Grebe 


CR 12 complete with tubes for $550, and an ex- 4 
cellent Kennedy #220 in original working con- 


dition for $1,050. The silver was gone from the 
Kennedy’s four dials, making them copper col- 
ored. 

Isn’t that a nice group of early receivers? 
There were also numerous nice early accessories 
and parts such as an RCA condenser microphone 
in a big dark square metal box (studio type) 
which sold for $1,400! A variable condenser 
from Edison’s lab that had previously sold at the 


Ford Museum auction brought $800. A mint 


Federal detector, NIB, similar to the type used on 
the Jr. sold for $390. An EI Co. vertical galena 
detector went for $160. 

A very early looking Crosley 2-step amplifier 
with no labels on the panel but a metal ID tag and 
two (finger?) holes in the middle of the lid 
brought $900! A good-looking RCA Radiola 
103 cone speaker with nice tapestry but no rear 
cloth dust cover sold for $110. 

A working Radio Rex toy brought $200. This 
was the first one I had seen made out of paper. 
(You make a loud sound and Rex Jumps out of 
his dog house.) 

There were two beautiful advertising signs. An 
RCA Service and Tube sign, red with inside 


lights, brought $330. An almost mint RCA Victor — 


porcelain sign about 6' high x 18" wide sold for 
$875. It will display beautifully. An ROA (Radio 
Orphan Annie) 1935 decoder badge, 

(continued on page 21) 
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Sale prices for selected items from the AWA 1997 
Conference auction records. Every attempt has been 
made to ensure accuracy in reporting these results, 
but the AWA cannot assume responsibility for any 
errors that may occur. 


ADVERTISING AND PROMOTIONAL ITEMS 


ATWATER KENT JOLLY DANCING FIGURE ........... 60.00 


We er IGURINE oe eb iscec liens edi shstevaes 35.00 
GENERAL ELECTRIC TUBE WALL CLOCK........... 100.00 
PPro PUEHIVIED 5. iencat-tdenesscercneseoneetesceeeseies 120.00 
ORPHAN ANNIE DECODER BADGE, 1935 ............. 65.00. 
PHILCO FREQUENCY SPECTRUM WALL 
SED) once cts ncsccscnevceesunwapvonnasesstdoloohe 20.00 
fi 1 ae 27.50 


RCA SERVICE SIGN WITH SPINNER, 1953.......... 330.00 
RCA PICTURE TUBE CIGARETTE LIGHTER ........... 30.00 


RCA SALT AND PEPPER SHAKERS .........sss-eseeeeee 75.00 

BM SIGN: Sie 7-2 ott occ ule tases 875.00 

SET MEWS (5 ISSUES) sessccsscizessecnsclbeeceéactiee 40.00 

SEARS RADIO CATALOG, 1924 ....ccosessssccssssccsenses 45.00 

SPRAGUE THERMOMETER ....cccccecoccsssecesseeeeeenee 27.50 
BOOKS 


CHAPMAN, ALLAN, RADIO BOYS, 10 BOOKS........42.50 
COLLINS, FREDERICK, THE BOOK OF 


TNE IY Soy acs caster en casevassic semnetcnierh 25.00 
COULSON, THOMAS, JOSEPH HENRY HIS LIFE 

a ons ce cnassagesnagsareanvh get 110.00 
COULSON, THOMAS, JOSEPH HENRY HIS LIFE 

EN A ao acenssccxvnsninegre dacs adel ahdedceht 35.00 
DOLBEAR, A.E., THE TELEPHONE, 1877 ............. 130.00 


DUGAN, JAMES, GREAT IRON SHIP, 1ST EDITION....45.00 
L. M. ERICSSON, 100 YEAR HISTORY, THREE 
021) Se 2 ial oe ae 75.00 
GRAINGER, MAURICE, AMATEUR RADIO, 1922 ...25.00 
JEHL, FRANCIS, MENLO PARK REMINISCENCES 


Ree OU TOO VERS Ai 2585. cohapeeyieetcd coe: 50.00 
JENKINS, VISIONS BY RADIO, 1925... 130.00 
KENDEL AND KOELER, RADIO SIMPLIFIED, 1923, 

PE IG AL BAUIO 1926 oa csccececcrerseresstiogniate 10.00 
RDU UTI co occa cecaans-<secncebioces pier dios fea 80.00 


LEWIS, E.H., ABC OF VACUUM TUBES, 1922........ 11.00 
MALOFF AND EPSTEIN, ELECTRON OPTICS IN 


Meme Ae. Lat tS). id LON ALS jh ciae. 10.00 
MORSE, EDWARD LIND SAMUAL, FB MORSE 
(0 SR a 9 ee | 95.00 


OPTIC, JAMES, TELEGRAPH TOM’S VENTURE.....20.00 
TROWBRIDGE, JOHN, THE ELECTRICAL BOY.....120.00 
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ZWORYKIN AND MORTON, TELEVISION .............. 32.50 
AWA REVIEW VOLUME 1, 1986 ....00.. eee 27.50 
CROSLEY INSTRUCTION MANUALS (4) CIRCA 

18 Bokmal UA ee, karo ce festa SR a nn 25.00 
WM B. DUCK CO., ANYTHING ELECTRICAL, 

WIRELESS INSTRUMENTS .............ccsessseseeeees 65.00 
ELECTRO IMPORTING CO. WIRELESS 

CANE OG, OCT CUO Z Pie teackstre ride) tensed cote ears 50.00 
MAJESTIC SERVICE MANUAL (1929) ............ 10.00 
MESCO CATALOG 726° gic CS. 20.00 


MESCO MANUAL OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY ....25.00 
MODERN ELECTRICS, FEB AND JUNE 1972......... 40.00 
OTB’S, 113 ISSUES VOL 3 THROUGH 36 


MISSING TS ISGUESr set ce We alee 85.00 
PPM end UL MEN 16) | [of oe i el or 45.00 
OSES: SIG AND TOT SG) ve ACA NaS 70.00 
RADIO AMATEUR’S HANDBOOK, ARRL, 

TIE EDEBHON ar aie cen tina tutsntey vega es cae 50.00 
RADIO AMATEUR’S HANDBOOK, ARRL, 

POM OMON ccc ren cinat metre ates oe 95.00 
RADIO AMATEUR’S HANDBOOK, ARRL, 1927......95.00 
RADIO BOYS (6), BERT WILSON (1)... eee 32.50 
RADIO HANDBOOKS 1938, 1942.00... ee 15.00 
RADIO PHONE RECEIVING, VAN NOSTRAND 

A OOO eno aae SIU NY. O SAE ho 12.50 
RADIO NEWS (33 ISSUES)... eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeees 40.00 
RCA, TV & MOTION PICTURE SYSTEMS, 

BS MOLUMES Soca ttat eke hs uettea. ihcr asausees 15.00 
RIDERS | TOV ABRIDGED. = pt eas ees 27.50 
TELEVISION VOL 1-4, RCA INSTITUTE...........0.... 70.00 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS, 

MAINA EL EG LXlGte eect ety ute ces Ste 30.00 

MICROPHONES 
AIWA VM-13, COPY OF RCA TYPE 77UX............ 300.00 
ALTEC/WESTERN ELECTRIC 639 RIBBON 

BROADGAO I... Metter meat. skeet 475.00 
ALTEC LANSING 670 RIBBON BROADCAST........240.00 
AMERICAN BABY WITH ORIGINAL BOX................ 70.00 
RGA 4088 CONDENSER te eGh oan. dak 1400.00 
SHURE MODEL 559, 6 ITEMS «fini ace 300.00 
STROMBERG CARLSON MC~-41 0. eee 55.00 
WESTERN, CLEC | HUGO SOR ee niet. csvcosnennsessens 130.00 
WESTERN ELECTRIC HORN MICROPHONE, 

MISSING RED LIGHT 3s treeed. pri. 50.00 

MISCELLANEOUS 


AC DAYTON, FLEWELLING SHORT WAVE 
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ADAPTER 27200 41 METERS Ss, saeicccarecs orton 50.00 
ARBRE WATCH FOB oc etcnscsratban munich 650.00 
AWA'VAPEUPINS &...dtcqeee heen thers cones 22.50 
IWAN PIN oer cratic. cnn ooveenteatatin clara 130.00 
ATWATER KENT IGNITION SPARK COIL, 

TYPE K, GATOI2 oe ccscceicss.vccroxc mentees 50.00 
S. COUCH CO. WOOD, WALL MOUNTED 

GRANK*TEEEPHONE 05. t:cc.-cccerecuscctsmseueensppeacees 110.00 
CROSLEY TWO STEP AMPLIFIER, 50A?............ 900.00 
DEFORESI-D-1 07 DETEGTOR®....2eccstares tan 140.00 
EDISON KINETOSCOPE FILM GATE AND 

SHUTTER So eeeeo ieee actin Sete eee 800.00 
ELENWOOD BUTTON CO. RADIO REX TOY, 

PAPER VERSION i. cease Setinraaniccanennres 200.00 
FARADON MICA CONDENSER ...........:c:ccecseseseeseees 10.00 
FEDERAL DETECTOR NO. 17 FED JR TYPE......... 390.00 
GERMAN TELEGRAM 1896 center cs iseasnsnestqscuas 10.00 
GREBEMTUNER: SECTION AC-6:.......-fe.cccccecettin 90.00 
JAMESON MARCONI WHISKEY..........0. eee 130.00 
LOWENSTEIN ROTARY SPARK GAP................004 575.00 
LOWENSTEIN TUBULAR QUENCHED GAP............ 50.00 
MCALISTER STEP BY STEP TELEPHONE TEST 

ROE Hp sarees tos caactins encase ee ened eat ee 10.00 
MAJESTIC “A” BATTERY ELIMINATOR ............000 5.00 
MARCONI CANADA, ROYAL CANADIAN AIR 

FORCE FREQUENCY INDICATOR WWII 1943.....20.00 
MARCONI TYPE A WAVEMETER, SERIAL #9 ......310.00 
MORRIS: COlis WINDER sesccarccsetsacstea.tectateeeseent 100.00 
PARTRIDGE AUDIO OUTPUT TRANSFORMER 

WV O/H arse te ter te Mind Gret ts comet net sue eer ee 180.00 
PHOTO, STEWART WARNER RADIO DISPLAY 

FOR WBBM CONTEST CIRCA 1925... 32.50 
RADIO LIBRARY CO. ONE KNOB SET AND 

AMINE geste cesasguecciacikontos cna unemn nas 70.00 
RCA LARGE MAGNIFIER LENS uu... ee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 55.00 
RCA THEATER AMP MODEL MI-12188-A.............. 90.00 
TELEFUNKEN QUENCHED SPARK GAP. ............... 375.00 
TEMPLEX CODE PRACTICE SET WITH 2 CODE 

CXEINDER Stereo oas. c.42,ccuceranieet ect toate 45.00 
UNKNOWN QUENCHED SPARK GAP................... 170.00 
UNKNOWN ROTARY SPARK GAP PARTS ............. 40.00 
UNKNOWN PANCAKE TUNER.............ceeeeseeeseeeeee 50.00 
UNKNOWN ANTENNA DISTRIBUTION SWITCH ..220.00 
UNKNOWN PANCAKE COIL... icecseseestvececnatiese« 70.00 
UNKNOWN SMALL SPARK GAP.............cseceseseeeees 90.00 
UNKNOWN SPARK TRANSMITTER ..........:::-0:0000 400.00 
WESTERN ELECTRIC HEADPHONES 50 GW PAT 

ND reacts 8 sent sat ak caeah tre seecos Reger eae See 70.00 
WIMSHURST ELECTROSTATIC GENERATOR, 

PEATEG CONDITION scrtene se wrecenerr eterna 90.00 

RECEIVERS 
AMERICAN BOSCH AMBEROLA, 1925 .................. 30.00 
ARISTO-STANWYCK COIL CO. ARISTO ROCKET: 

EAR CRY STALDRRUION . wernt niente aunt 110.00 

ARVIN MINI TOMBS FONE... csc. cfeccurecsscccpotanarses 70.00 


ATWATER KENT 10A #4560 BROWN WITH 
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ATWATER KENT MODEL 20..........scsscecseesseeseeseeeeees 65.00 
ATWATER KENT: 20 <.-..cc. 00. sccssst.s:s.ceckse eee 55.00 
ATWATER KENT MODEL 37.......c.sscsseccseecseessvesseeen 13.00 
ATWATER-KENT MODEL 37 WITH SPEAKER........25.00 
ATWATER KENT MODEL 40..........sccccccsecceeesvecseeoees 45.00 
ATWATER-KENT MODEL 41 ......cssscessecsseesseesseeesees 50.00 
ATWATER-KENT MODEL 42 .......c.ccccsccseesseesseeseeneee 10.00 
ATWATER KENT TYPE L CHASSIS ........c.seeeseeeseees 27.50 
AUTOMATIC RADIO MFG. CO. “BLUE BIRD”.......390.00 
BRENSON CRYSTAL MINATURE RADIO............... 40.00 
CLAPP-EASTHAM MODEL HR...........secscsseeseeeeeee 220.00 
CLAPP-EASTHAM MODEL ER .......cc-ssceseesseesseeeses 160.00 
CLAPP-EASTHAM 1 TUBE RECEIVER............-+.--- 150.00 
CROSLEY 179 ...c:60/40 as 50.00 
CROSLEY 415 oiiicsccctscoteuncen 110.00 
CROSLEY 54 REPWOOD.........ccscecscssecssessessseeseeeees 90.00 
CROSLEY D25 MN\.3...0.-.c4- ce eee 75.00 
CROSLEY SUPER TRIRDYN SPECIAL, 1925......... 30.00 
CROSLEY TRIRDYN, NO TUBES ...........ccssecseeeseeeees 30.00 
CROSLEY TRIRDYNE 3R3 SPECIAL WITH FADA 

SPEAKER séscccsssecenceciatacten 30.00 
CROSLEY. XU ssssssesidaseteannee 85.00 
DEFOREST D-12, ANT NOT ORIGINAL ...............- 500.00 
DETROEA 394 cvcswcliecccecdn- tne a 45.00 
DETROLA 342:.20isenccccd 27.50 
EAGLE RADIO MODEL B (BATTERY SE1).............. 30.00 
ECHOPHONE 40 “ECHOETTE”.........cccccscecceeesseeeees 270.00 
EKGO A22...ci:diasedsantec sane 1050.00 
ELECTRO IMPORTING VERTICAL GALENA 

DETECTOR seeieetccs ex access 160.00 
EMERSON 315 icccoccs.scicdtteat ac doe 45.00 
EVEREADY 2 WITH SPEAKER CABINET 

DESIGNED BY WALTER TEAGUE ................--.- 100.00 
EVEREADY “N” PORTABLE. ........sc:csccseecsesseeseeeseeess 70.00 
FADA 160 scssetieetic uence 65.00 
FADA 195 .....seny.ccudica lone 40.00 
FEDERAL 61 vivséescicsntioteoe ee 1500.00 
FEDERAL 44 0....<cc0.s i. tel 370.00 
FREED EISEMANN NRCS .......cccccsseccsecssecsecssesseesneess 45.00 
FREED EISEMANN NR-215 BROADCAST 

RECEIVER CONSOLE PANEL. ........cc-secsseeseeesees 210.00 
FRESHMAN MASTERPIECE (NO TUBES)............... 35.00 
GLORITONE 26P..saccssescoscessccssassscicaaean eee 30.00 
GM-LITTLE GENERAL .....c..:cs-++-:-ss005.0s- see eaenoee 110.00 
GREBE CR12).e.séciccseesesccc ane ae 550.00 
HAYNES SUPERHET KIT 1924 ........cccccccsesseesseeseeees 40.00 
HALLICRAFTERS 5X62A......c.scccssccssessseesseessesseees 220.00 
HALLICRAFTERS WR1000 WITH EXTRA 

SPEAKER .ciscccssssissstannsienssotticn ee 10.00 
HH, SCOTT 340-B cccoscsscscssssccasaacesat eae 45.00 
HOFFMAN SOLAR TRANSISTOR RADIO ............. 110.00 
HOMEBREW, FRENCH, 3 TUBES 115 VAC............ 55.00 
HOMEBREW MARKED AS FEDERAL 250B 

3 TUBE BAT-SET nn. 28h 25.00 
HOMEBREW 5 TUBE REG RECEIVER .............----- 170.00 
HOMEBREW CIGAR BOX CRYSTAL SET ............... 30.00 
JAPANESE, HAS SLIDE VIEWER OF TEMPLE........57.50 
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LUMOPHON NURNBERG VE 301 DYN................ 460.00 
MAGIC TONE BOTTLE RADIO ........... cc eceeeeeeeseeee 160.00 
MAJESTIC GRANDFATHER CLOCK RECEIVER......75.00 
MONTE CARLO CO. MINATURE CRYSTAL SET 

FUME BRUADGROLER, 1Gths ccc dec eacielite 310.00 
NATIONAL NC-1000 AM-FM BINAURAL 

USE) LAS ane ng ee 15.00 
Bee PUM GAY STA ON .i:3:..:.cfivohnn decd einen 300.00 
PARAGON RA-10 AND AMPLIFIER DA-2........... 1750.00 
Pere Gurr oo) PLE RADIO! 205.025). OMG 160.00 
PPE ciasar->-aynevnntsivecsssgcacetevessbices 180.00 
Bene Onn nee WN ae RRR 90.00 
Penton eeyarere ae fetes ii ARR ak Bee 32.50 
LT ores accnacacsocenesnecsoarsonneselleateves 20.00 
ne. MA A lh CD Le a 195.00 
PHILMORE BLACKBIRD CRYSTAL SET............... 110.00 
PILOTUNER AF-824, PILOTONE AMP. AA-901....240.00 
PRINCETON SUPERHET KIT RECEIVER ................ 70.00 
RCA IP-501A WORKING CONDITION ................ 1400.00 
Racca scninntnnrasdcneearnsndiaedeteces 290.00 
PRCA MPOINB SESS Oe Lo echeAnvosasdbnpsteadtocnves 65.00 
PN cesckesanncnasncinesnacenaneaciarsesnonis Ths 65.00 
PR RN cess csngdsssnenssnsirosnoseapscast Peer’ 180.00 
RCA RADIOLA 20 MISSING TUBES...............ce 65.00 
UE 110274 Ea 100.00 
cess aneserecusentiracopnacseaniardieens 12.50 
PGE OUI Soren cecal dovaneesteniedestietecntecats 80.00 
RCA 630TS WITH CHANNEL 1, INCLUDES RCA SERVICE 

MANUAL; SIGNAL CORPS CRYSTAL DEL ae 325.00 
BIEVER ONE MODEL A500..........sq:cccsenressercsecert 4(:.00 
BUNCE TUNES de stead saedederestssnnehs totecns 500.00 
MMI Seon crannesesanniencanaes Sete 1809.00 
PER ee Sete ele ieee. 1500.00 
STEWART WARNER, PORTO BAR RADIO........... 100.00 
STEWART WARNER MODEL 325 .......... eee 40.00 
STROMBERG CARLSON MODEL 1204................ 30.00 
TESLA TRANSISTOR RADIO, 1957, COMET-9 ......55.00 
TRANS-O-DYNE SUPER (SUPERHET) 

pe CCEIVER TY Anois di el dalle 210.00 
Oo N10 se er em 240.00 
TUSKA SUPERDYNE JUNIOR MODEL 301.......... 390.00 
ULTRADYNE SUPERHETRODYNE ............ccseeeeee 80.00 
UNKNOWN “1410 ON YOUR DIAL” owe 80.00 
UNKNOWN CATHEDRAL WITH METAL SIDES. ......50.00 
Oi MOW NOGATHEDRAL |.33.0.2...2....:.808..0 50.00 
VICTOR NORTHERN ELECT. R24.......... cece 140.00 
WESTERN ELECTRIC SCR59 .incia ck Bad. 1000.00 
MeEAMbELEGTRIC SCR 59 x. ..05....0c et 825.00 
WESTINGHOUSE AREOLA SENIOR ......... eee 110.00 
Wes nGHOUSE RGs.5. 10000 aha an 230.00 
WESTINGHOUSE WR4OA ........ ee eeeseeeeeeeeeeteseeeeees 95.00 
Pe O te iiss s.t.atheck lis iae aeons Gas 260.00 

SPEAKERS 

ATWATER KENT MODEL E VOICE COIL GOOD......30.00 


MAGNAVOX R3-B EARLY STRAGHT BACK 
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ALCL betel ame hades Sak Neo Mk eam 210.00 
PANAV ONO rere ear rttccstigeucase Sete Me 190.00 
MAGNAVOX TYPE R3 MODEL D...........c.ceeceseeseees 160.00 
GL yl LOS palate deneete vs uae <, Meks y GEE WaT ie Rs 110.00 
SET OF RCA SPEAKERS INCLUDING #108.......... 170.00 
SAAL 13-INCH HORN GRAND ........eeeeeeecesseseeseeeees 50.00 

TELEGRAPH 
BROWN BROTHERS GTLBKEY i320 Ack 130.00 
BUNNELL BOX RELAY 150 OHM 

BRONZE BOX? 3 cee teat Ley AeA or 100.00 
BUNNELL CAMELBACK PRACTICE SET............... 210.00 
ELECTRIC MFG. CO. CABLE RELAY..................004 110.00 
L. M. ERICSSON TYPE 800, CIRCA 1900............ 929.00 
L. M. ERICSSON TYPE 810, CIRCA 1890............ 110.00 
MERIT (BRITISH) BAKELITE TELEGRAPH 

SET, MINT, CONDITION: kiss ot Sua Geen. 170.00 
OELLER AND CO. CIRCA 1880 TELEGRAPH........ 160.00 
LENNART PETERSSON WIRELESS KEY............... 120.00 
TEMEGRAPHIPRINTER Ae sein. Mey ie or 180.00 
MILEOTSON BOX RECAVE AG BAN. 6 lt te 95.00 
TRUMBULL ANTENNA GROUND SWITCH............. 22.90 
VIBROPLEX CHAMPION MODEL ................cceeee 65.00 
VIBROPLEX J-36 MILITARY MODEL DATED 

BLOAT eatin deel ee RE Lt tae te 70.00 
VIBROPLEX, ORIGINAL DELUXE MODEL 

MTN AG eee eee tees tat cee Oe, 90.00 
VIBROPLEX WW II DELUXE ORIGINAL BUG.......... 90.00 

TEST EQUIPMENT 
THOMAS W. GLEESON GALVANOMETER, 

S71 | eaaane erinehioweniemeeh! | 2edery ial ea ai 200.00 
HICKOK MODEL 156 TRACEOMETER WITH 

LOTS LU ln stesso le hea ac lil nea Pe 30.00 
HICKOK MODEL 6000A TUBE TESTER................. 190.00 
HICKOK MODEL 6000A TUBE TESTER................. 230.00 
lesa NTS UB G0) es Seiad rh Re Ce 27.90 
LEEDS AND NORTHROP MODEL Y 

DEFLECTION POTENTIOMETER Scio... eas 15.00 
THOMPSON-LEVERING CO. #6908 

RESIS TANCEIDECADEBOX nO Me Aes 5.00 
WATERMAN 24C OSCILLOSCOPE WITH 

ACCESSORIES AND MANUAL .......... cee 17.50 
WESTON MODEL 1 OHMMETER ..............eceeeeee 10.00 
WESTON MODEL 785 CIRCUIT TESTER................ 15.00 

TUBES 
BOX OF NEW TUBE CARTONS ABOUT 500........... 20.00 
BOX OF NEW AND USED MINI TUBES ABOUT 400...5.00 
BOX OF NEW LOCKTAL TUBES ABOUT 100.......... 10.00 
BOX OF NEW MINI TUBES ABOUT 250 ................. 17.50 
BOX OF MOSTLY NEW METAL TUBES ABOUT 

16) aire PER oem: eo PS COT ek CM eS ee 20.00 
AIRLINE GLOBE 01A WITH CERAMIC BASE.......... 30.00 


AMERICA TELEVISION INSTITUTE, TV 
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TRANSMITTING NEON LIGHT ..u....sssss000-ses00000 160.00 
AMPEREX 6G2.01. ah serene cect ee 35.00 
ARCTURUS 10 BLUE TUBES ...........sssscsssssssssscese 75.00 
ARO TORUS BLURASOAAT caw icncvowunceouetet 35.00 
PACTORUG PZ EAre cn e 37.50 
AUDIOTRON, TUBLAR IN UV BASE, GOOD 

AMEN es Oe a eee 55.00 
COLLINS C100A AND TUBES OF OTHER 

BEAN ene ites che eres 80.00 
CONN. TEL. AND ELECTRONICS D-21 SODION.....85.00 
CROOKES MALTESE CROSS ......ssscssssssssssesecsee 295.00 
CROOKES MINERAL TUBE ........cccsssssesssseeeeeeee 295.00 
CUNNINGHAM 8 01AS IN SILVERTONE TEST 

Bs eas ee a) AS 50.00 
CUNNINGHAM C-11 WITH DATA SHEETS............ 60.00 
CUNNINGHAM ETCHED GLASS TUBULAR 

AUDIO eee tl ee eae 140.00 
DAVEN MV20 NEW IN BOX.....ccccsssssscssssssssseeeeen 65.00 
DEFOREST AUDION DOUBLE PLATES AND 

PRD een ete aah Me 1750.00 
DEFOREST AUDION BRAND (1), RCA 30 (3).........22.50 
DEFOREST DV 1 GOOD FILAMENT..............s.0..+ 120.00 
DEFOREST DV 3A OPEN FILAMENT ..........sssece00 30.00 
MEFGRESTEH” TUBE. nan ck deve ane dna ne 90.00 
DEFOREST SPECIAL, GOOD FILAMENT.............. 160.00 
DEFOREST 231D FILAMENT OK ...escesssssssssssssesssssee 5.00 
DONLESIVPE Clagenn Ola cclvkoe ran 160.00 
PONG Ney decsasvivimnc amet ee 40.00 
EIMAC, FOUR 1000A TUBES.......cccssssssssssssssssssee 85.00 
EIMAC VT 158 ZAHL TYPE, ORIGINAL BOX........175.00 
ELECTROID DIODE WITH SOCKET, FILAMENT 

17] cae Ne ce a i 27.50 
ELECTRO TECHNIC PRODUCTS, ELECTRONIC 

BEAM DISPLAY TUBE ccutosc mea em 85.00 
EMITRON KEOGMON ncn tee ees 110.00 
cL RN aia A Ma aR REI 8. 65.00 
PPMEG 1162 a, ee 22.50 
GROG 162) wae ee 90.00 
MO GN ys cies wet corouc en RE 17.50 
GIRS PI ANG: PUG kacoau eh iter tena IML 5.00 
GARIN oo ru ter ae Pn, 37.50 
GCG Byte, 1. Be elie ie 50.00 
HUTH (GERMAN) LE 244, GOOD FILAMENT..........75.00 
[it -7023, FILAMENT OK 22). Uh. viru pueaiyann: 10.00 
JAN SURPLUS 864 TUBES (24) .......sccccssssssesseeee 80.00 
MARCONI 80 AND DEFOREST 480 ......c.sssccccccsesee 20.00 
MARATHON MX-201A TUBES .......cccccssssssssseeeeees 40.00 
MARCONI R VALVE, HAS BBC LABEL ............--- 100.00 
MARCONI TRANSMITTING TUBE ...........cccccsseee 800.00 
MERARD Tee ico 160.00 
MYERS AUDION, FILAMENT OPEN .......sss.sssceccsee 10.00 
RAVERSIRACIR R17) lit un ung pei te 42.50 
MYERS, STAMPED MADE IN CANADA..........cc..-- 50.00 
MYERS WITH MOUNTING HARDWARE, 

NEW INBOX cies) 60 alae Sh ee 85.00 
MOORHEAD ELECTRON RELAY, GOOD 

PIAMMEN ue steic sc creates VOLUN RRs ces tea 50.00 
OHMITE DUMMY LOAD D100 .....cccccccssscsseeseeeeeee 20.00 
20 


OSRAM TYPE “R”, WITH PAPER AND FAIR BOX ..60.00 


OSRAM X.L.1 WITH GOOD FILAMENT ................ 95.00 
OSRAM RECTIFIER OR REGULATOR ..u...ss..sssss0e-- 25.00 
ORS RED TOP IN BOXs.)..).2u oc 90.00 
RADIOTAG WD-12 .......00 itt. ce een 32.50 
RAYTHEON WIRE BASED TUBES CK1054...........- 15.00 
RAYTHEON QK456 MAGNETRON........ccccssssceseeee 32.50 
PAYTHEON UD32 (2)cscccccsrnrsecncssecrenseastiaitunen 20.00 
RAYTHEON KINO LAMP......ccssscssssessssssseseesessssee 110.00 
RCA 75P4......c a 50.00 
RCA 868 PHOTOELECTRIC CELLS (2) ..sccccsssseesee 10.00 
RCA 5820, ORTHICON sececssccceousssseont ne eee 50.00 
RCA 50204, 5820A, THREE INCH IMGE 

ORTHICON CAMERA TUBE......cccosssssscssssssesessee 75.00 
RCA UV-202 iecncecntssccliom Aa 35.00 
RCA UV-202, GOOD FILAMENT ........sscsssssssessessee 35.00 
RCA UV-202 GOOD FILAMENT .......sssscccsssescesessee 32.50 
RCA UV202, BRASS BASE NIB ...cscssssssesessseseeeesee 55.00 
RCA AND WESTINGHOUSE UV 204-A......cs...ssss0 80.00 
RCA UV-204A EARLY COPPER BASE ..u.......-ss0.. 100.00 
PCAUIX=210 ccsscctcsccrerersc renee ola 45.00 
PAIR OF RCA UX-240, GOOD FILAMENTS IN 

10) (NN 22.50 
RCA UX +250 oescescecssveecrrecercreresnveececaeee 95.00 
RCA UX874,UX216B a i 60.00 
RCA WD11, BRASS TIPPED, GOOD EMISSION.....70.00 
RCA WX12 covcccccscseceeresdecorctssossnoe te 60.00 
RCA PICTURE TUBE FRONT WITH NIPPER 

(O60. es 22.50 
ROGERS AC 32 2X KELLOG TUBES IN 

NEW BOX ts cecsessccnsecsc< lh Se 70.00 
SIEMANS AND HALSKE CA AND CO WITH 

CARTONS. ccccsscescocrscoersancaun 220.00 
SPERRY SAL 219 KLYSTRON ....sscssssccsssssseeeeeeeen 50.00 
SYLVANIA.5X250.....0.0.9 2 85.00 
SYLVANIA SX250....0..0..000)) Se 95.00 
TELEFUNKEN R5291 USED IN WWII U BOATS .....65.00 
TELEFUNKEN REN 1104K....... See 20.00 
VEBY RESISTIVE COUPLED AMP TUBE.............. 75.00 
VOLUTRON UX199 .oiccecedscssu.c cite 30.00 
WEAGANT. VALVE cosesseerecarsese-cnc nena 170.00 
WEAGANT VALVE <a)! 000.0), een 270.00 
WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY, 5 GIESSLER - 

TUBES soeecrccacce A 60.00 
WELSCH DIODE IN SOCKET .......sssssssvsesseeessseee 120.00 
WE. 2A PHOTOCELL ojescscrssoscosttill eae nea 20.00 
W.E. 21H PHOTO CELL 1934...) 2a 80.00 
W.E. 16-A (2), 1 DEFOREST DL-4...ccssssscseseseee 160.00 
W.ES1O2F, NEW..ccssescsssecrssiessececll eae 90.00 
W.E 205) cnc 140.00 
W.E, 212D, FILAMENT GOOD .....-ssccscsssscsseesseeee 110.00 
W.E/215A PEANUT TUBE..........000.0. seme 30.00 
W.E. ZOGEY MAGNETRON .....csssssssccsssesesceesseeeeee 17.50 
W.E. 725A MAGNETRON ..ccsccsssccseciareseerscccatmatnne 20.00 
W.E. 730A MAGNETRON, NIB.....sccccsscssccsssseeeeeee 50.00 
WLE. 730A MAGENTRON ....ccecccscecceeceeccssesceecescees 10.00 
W.E. 2J50 MAGNETRON........... Rees 30.00 
W.E. VT1, TWO WITH GOOD FILAMENTS ............ 75.00 
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Were ee 110.00 


W.E. VT-1 WITH GOOD FILAMENTS, GOLD TIPS ...65.00 
i ol el 60.00 
occas hcnréeaepdepnorisoneoiir 47.50 
W.E. VT-1 AND VT-2, VT-2 BROKEN ARBOR.........60.00 
SN a a ey 250.00 
OA re, 45.00 
WWM ET AAS 250 Bosc. bcccstassissecos-onsentuasgeccs 250.00 
WESTINGHOUSE UY 227 (4) ...ccccccssssoscsesesseeeeeen 17.50 
WESTINGHOUSE WD-11, GOOD .......ssssseesssceseeeee 70.00 
3 WESTINGHOUSE WX-199, 1 WESTERN 

SNS) Ot ee ee ee 55.00 
FRENCH TIPE DO) ee 140.00 
FRENCH METAL TM (2) ..-seccccccscsecccssssecesscsoceceeee 130.00 


BRITISH 6366 TRANSMITTER TUBE ............----. 260.00 
RUSSIAN TUBES (10 DIFFERENT, IN BOXES).......55.00 
R-268 PHOTOMULTIPLIER TUBES (6) ................ 12.00 
TVSOUD AE mM ee Patni vin 95.00 
TE TR Ae is A CY A Rane celle 5.00 
I-21 GOOD PILAMENT a) cee that ctu uss 160.00 
EARLY EXPERIMENTAL HI VACUUM ........ssss-0--+ 95.00 
KINQUAMPRMeeey teem ACN Mie. 160.00 
TYPE P TRANSMITTING TUBE (BROKEN).......... 100.00 
TUNING COMPONENTS 
J H BUNNELL “MASCOT” MODEL VARIABLE 
CONDENSER itr ee re ne 800.00 
HUNT & MCCREE 2 SLIDE TUNING COIL........... 150.00 


REPORT ON THE 1997 ANNUAL CONFERENCE, continued from page 14 


dark — not the usual brass color went for $65. 
And there was an RCA 630TS TV, GC and with 
channel 1, at $250. 

That should be enough information to show 
that this auction had many really nice pieces. 
Yes there were a few catalins, consoles, transis- 
tor sets, etc., but the emphasis was on historical 
pieces. This was the largest auction sale the 
AWA has ever had, with a total of $62,000 sold. 
This did not include any buy-backs as do most 
other auctions. Sellers are not allowed to bid on 
their own merchandise in New York State. The 
$62,000 does not include sales made at the 
Thursday AWA communication auction. 


The Programs 


AWA is by far the leader in excellent pro- 
gramming at antique radio meets and this year 
was one of their best! The theme for the meet 
was the evolution of television technology . The 
first speech described pre-war television in the 
studio and home. Following that was a brief talk 
on the history of CBS Color Television (origi- 
nally scheduled to be part of the 5-hour televi- 
sion lecture/demonstration presented the follow- 
ing day). This was followed by the story of how 
Philo Farnsworth designed and developed all- 
electronic television. Next was a seminar on key 
and telegraph. Finally ending the first day was a 
presentation on “The War Emergency Radio 
Service, Civilian Radio During World War II.” 

Thursday’s presentations began with a book 
and magazine seminar. This was followed in the 
afternoon by a 5-hour lecture and demonstration 
of numerous prewar television developments. 
An RCA TRC-20 prewar electronic television 
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receiver was operated. There were also demon- 
strations of a homebrew scanning disk receiver 
and a 60-line mechanical camera and receiver. 

The image of an original Felix doll was re- 
layed. There was an operating color wheel con- 
verter and an operating flying spot camera. A 
camera/monitor system from a World War II 
bomber was shown as was a working GE octa- 
gon scanner and prototype receiver. There was 
also a 45-line Western Scanning Disk system 
and demonstration of the mirror screw system. 
Many of these same items were also entered in 
the equipment contest. This was the most spec- 
tacular exhibit and demonstration of antique 
radio objects I have ever seen at any radio meet! 

Thursday evening the story of Robert von 
Lieben and his contributions to the electron tube 
was presented. 

On Friday, the main auction lasted all day but 
there was also a program of amateur radio topics, 
including the story of the National SW-3, the 
awards banquet, and equipment contest viewing. 

The Friday evening Historical and Top Awards 
banquet went off beautifully as usual, with the 
high point being Professor Malcolm Baird’s fas- 
cinating slide talk about the life and work of his 
father, television pioneer John Logie Baird. 

The wind-up on Saturday included a talk on 
Tuska, a pre-1912 Wireless and Apparatus Dis- 
play, and the final luncheon. 

As usual during this meet, there were oppor- 
tunities to view the AWA museum in nearby 
Bloomfield. This is probably the finest collection 
of antique radio artifacts in the U.S. There was 
also a ladies lunch and an all-day bus tour. A 
very full program of activities indeed. See you in 
Rochester next year! 
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AWA 
Sey 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE CONDIDS 


Dex Deeley, AWA Treasurer 
(left), chats with Peter 
Yanczey, who organized the 
conference's mavathon 
(5-hour) television 
lectuve/demonstration. 


Atwater Kent historian Ralph 
Williams (left) with conference 
staffer Barney Wooters. 


Conference Chairperson 
Bruce Roloson (left) receives 
The President’s Award for 
outstanding service to AWA 
frow President Bill Fizette. 
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Photos by Richard Ransley, except as indicated. 


Ray Hutt of The 
Smithsonian Institution 
(vight) makes a point with 
Lauren Peckham, 
AWABoard member and 
Conference Program 
chairperson. 


Prof. Malcolm Batrd presents his engrossing 
banquet talk on the career of his father, 
television pioneer John Logte Baird. 


OTB Restovation Column Editor 
Ken Owens (left) and OTB 
Editor Marc Ellis pause from a 
bit of shop talk for a serious 
stare at the camera. 

(Photo by Ross Smith) 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE AWARDS DEDORT 


Photos by Richard Ransley and Bruce Roloson 


The “Non-Contest’’ Awards 


This year, because of lack of suitable entries, 
only one of the five member-nominee awards 
was presented. It was the BK-OTB award for an 
article judged to be the the most outstanding 
original presentation on a historical theme. The 
award went to James A. Rybak for his two-part 
article “Reginald A. Fessenden and the Devel- 
opment of Radiotelephony,” which appeared in 
issues 37-4 and 38-1 (November, 1996 and Feb- 
ruary, 1997). 

The other four awards (The Houck awards for 
documentation and for preservation of radio ar- 
tifacts; the Taylor award for preserving televi- 
sion history; the Tyne award for preserving or 
documenting the history of tube technology) all 
went unclaimed. We certainly hope this situa- 
tion will be turned around next year! 

The two other “non-contest” awards pre- 
sented this year were the President’s Award for 
service to the AWA, which went to Bruce Rolo- 
son and the Linc Cundall-OT award for winning 
this year’s OT contest, which was carried off by 
Bob Raide. 


The Contest Awards 


Compiled by our new Contest Coordinator 


I’d like to take this opportunity to introduce 
myself. My name is Geoffrey Bourne and I am 
assuming the job of Old Equipment Contest Co- 
ordinator from Ralph Williams. Ralph and I have 


Robert Lozier’s Jenkins Radiovision kit took first 
honors in the “New or Rebuilt” category. 
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A beaming Peter Yancer (right) receives the 
Thompson Best of Show award from Geoffrey 
Bourne. 


been working together on the contests for about 
the last ten years, and he is a good teacher. 

This year we had over 50 entries in the contest 
with 43 winning ribbons. Almost every category 
had an entry; the only exception was Spark 
Transmitters. There were no Elle or Matlack 
award this year as there were no eligible Candi- 
dates. I hope the membership can remedy this 
next year. Now, on to this year’s contest entries 
and winners! 


Category 1. Mechanical Sets 
1st Peter Yancer 
2nd Ron McClellan 
2nd Robert Lozier 
3rd Bob Dobush 


Hollis Baird Display 

Baird Scanning Drum 
Jenkins Scanning Disk Kit 
Jenkins RadioVisor 


Category 2. Prewar Electronic Sets 


1939 RCA TRK-5 
RCA TRK-20 
Glide Bomber Systems 


1st Eric Coon 
2nd Dave Abramson 
3rd Floyd Jury 


Category 3. The Postwar Race for Color 
FADA 799 w/ Accessories 
Pilot Model TV 37 


1st Dave Abramson 
2nd Ross Smith 


Category 4. Gadgets Gimmicks and Novelty Sets 


1st Ross Smith RCA single channel UHF 
converter 
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2nd Ed Taylor TV Icons, Statues and 
Awards 
3rd John Smith NBC Chimes and Nipper 
Category 5. The Impact of 

Solid State Electronics 
Fischer Price CCD Camera 
system 
2nd Dave Abramson Sony 25th Anniversary TV 
3rd Donald Campanelli Sony FD10a Watchman TV 


1st Floyd Engles 


Category 6. Imaging Tubes and Kinescopes 
1st Jim Cross 
2nd Barney Wooters 
3rd Paul Mooney 


Camera Tube Display 
Scanning Disk Photo Cell 
Amateur Slow Scan TV 
Display 


Category 7. Cameras, Studio Equipment 
and TV Lighting 
1st Pat Leggatt Acoustic Delay Disk 
2nd Richard Brewster Sony Beta Camcorder 
3rd George Freeman Dumont Studio 
Documents 


Category 8. Technical Documentation 


and Sales Aids 
1st Ray Chase Collection of TV Books and 
Documents 
2nd Merrill Bancroft James Millen TV 
Scrapbook 


Category 9. Advertising and 
Customer Documents 
1st George Freeman 
2nd Norman Smith 


Dumont Company Display 
Kraft Corporation 
Miniature Cameraman 

3rd Dave Abramson RCA Sales Aid Book 


Category 10. Passive Receivers 
Telefunken Type Crystal 
Set 
DT! Modular Trainer 
(crystal detector) 


1st Louis Leonard 


2nd Luther Schaeffer 


Category 11. One or Two Tube Receivers 
1st Edward White 
2nd Luther Schaeffer 


Amrad Collection 
DT! Modular Trainer 
(one tube) 


3rd Chet Wisner Crosley 51 
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Top entry in “Passive Receivers” was Louis 
Leonard’s Telefunken Type Crystal Set. 


Category 12. Three Tube Receivers 


1st Fred Crews DeForest D7 


Category 13. Four and Five Tube Receivers 


1st Ernie Hite Guthrie Blue Bird 
1st Fred Crews Deluxe Junior 
2nd Bob Masterson Imperial 

3rd Denis Tremblay Sparton 


Category 14. Receivers with Six 
or More Tubes 
Northern Electric 
RGA Radiola 26 
Emerson 888 


1st David Cheney 
2nd Denis Tremblay 
3rd Bob Masterson 


Eric Coon’s 1939 RCA TRK-S, blue ribbon win- 


”? 


ner for “Prewar Electronic Sets,” was a real 


crowd-stopper. 
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Category 15. Novelty Radios 


1st BengtSvenson _ Post Card Crystal Set 


Category 16. Spark Transmitters 


— NO ENTRIES — 


Category 17. Vacuum Tube Transmitters 


1st John Rollins MOPA 1927 
2nd Donald Campanelli Hallicrafters SR-150 


Category 18. Restoration of Appearance 
& 
Category 19. Restoration of Operation 


1st Buford Chidester W.E. Cone Speaker 
Collection 


Category 20. New or Rebuilt 


1st Robert Lozier Jenkins Radiovision Kit 

2nd Scott Balderston Mini Box Crystal Set 
Collection 

3rd Ken Blakeman Infradyne TRF/Super-het 
Receiver 


SPECIAL AWARDS 


Thompson Best of Show 
Peter Yancer — Baird Display 


People’s Choice 
Eric Coon — RCA TRK-5 


Display 
Eric Coon — RCA TRK-5 


Elle Craftsman — Not Awarded 
Matlack Transmitter — Not Awarded 


AWA/ARCA Houck Superhetrodyne 
David Cheney — Northern Electric 


JUDGES 


Alan Douglas 
Scott MacWilliam 
Chris Bacon 
Ralph Williams 
Geoffrey Bourne 


Special Thanks to Elinor Williams 


Se YS | 
will help i in the collection el ‘pordunasion a ee ond: appropriate recognition oft the 


Silent Keys. 
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Ken Owens 


Line Capacitors 

In the last column (OTB Vol. 38, No. 2), David 
Ivarson questioned the purpose of the capacitor 
across the AC line in the RCA Model 9Y7 he re- 
stored. John Kaetz, Jr., W4GVF (Bessemer, AL) 
offers the following explanation: 


he capacitor, of course, acts as a filter, but it 

also serves to prevent a condition called hum 
modulation. This is caused by modulation of the 
received carrier by the power line field. It ap- 
pears as hum when a station is received; there is 
no hum between stations. It is most common in 
AC/DC sets, but can also occur in sets where the 
power transformer is not electrostatically 
shielded. 

John also gives a word of caution. Many 
transformer sets have a capacitor connected be- 
tween chassis and one side of the AC line. A de- 
fective capacitor will put line voltage on the 
chassis if it happens to be connected to the “hot” 
side of the line creating a lethal situation. He 
suggests using a polarized plug to ensure that the 
capacitor is always connected to the “neutral” 
side of the line. 

In modern house wiring, the wide receptacle 
slot is neutral (cold), the narrow slot is hot, and the 
round hole is the fault ground (not used in radios). 
Thus a polarized 2-prong plug needs to have one 
blade wider than the other. Here’s how I polarize 
old-fashioned plugs on transformer sets so I can 
continue to use them and preserve the original ap- 


” 
: i 


Fig. 1. How to polarize an old-fashioned plug 
(see text). Spread section is filled with solder. 
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EQUIPMENT RESTORATION 


478 Sycamore Drive, Circleville, OH 43113 
Please include SASE for reply. 


pearance. First, I make sure the capacitor is con- 
nected from the unswitched lead to chassis, 
changing the connection if necessary. Then I de- 
termine which plug blade this lead goes to. 

With heavy diagonal cutters, I cut the plug 
blade connected to the unswitched lead as shown 
in Fig. 1. I spread the cut ends until the plug fits 
the receptacle only one way. I then fill the gap 
with solder and smooth the patch with a file. 
This prevents the gap from closing in case some- 
one tries to force the plug into the receptacle the 
wrong way. If your house is correctly wired, the 
chassis will always be connected to the cold wire 
through the capacitor. 


4 ¢ 4 4 
Steel Wool Sabotages Oscillator 


cott Todd (Cambridge, MN) reports that he 

was working on an RCA AM/SW receiver 
for a friend whose brother had cleaned the cabi- 
net with steel wool. The oscillator was intermit- 
tent. Suspecting that steel wool particles might 
have caused the problem, he disconnected the 
wiring from the variable capacitor and measured 
its resistance. It showed no shorts on the 20 
MQrange of his DVM. Treating the capacitor 
with tuner cleaner and brushing it had no effect 
on the problem. Still suspecting steel wool, he 
connected the capacitor in series with a 60W 
lamp and applied line voltage. There was a 
miniature fireworks display between the capaci- 
tor plates as conducting material was burned out. 

Scott theorizes that the oscillator developed 
enough voltage across the plates to cause the par- 
ticles to conduct and disable the oscillator 
whereas the DVM did not apply enough poten- 
tial to cause conduction. The set worked fine 
after burning out the particles. 


4+ ¢ 4 4 
An Unblinking Eye 


cott is also having a problem with a Truetone 
D-711 and asks for reader help. The set 
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seems to work OK, but the 6US5 eye tube won’t 
close even on a 50kW station about 7 miles away. 
With the AVC disconnected, he reads 122V of 
rectified RF on the detector plate with this station 
tuned in. He has replaced all components associ- 
ated with the AVC and has substituted tubes to no 
avail. He did find and correct some problems of 
leakage in the tuning coils for the pushbuttons. 
All measurements show no leakage in the AVC 
line. He doesn’t say what the actual AVC voltage 
is on his powerful station — only a “few” volts. 
He even shunt fed the first IF transformer with an 
RF plate choke and coupling capacitor network 
in case B+ was leaking from primary to sec- 
ondary with no results. [The problem may be on 
the source side of the AVC line — not the control 
side. If the volume control which usually also 
serves as the diode load resistor is leaky or has 
been replaced with one of low value, that would 
cause low AVC voltage. Ed.] Any ideas? 


4 ¢ 4 4 


Anyone who has restored a foreign radio has 
faced problems of finding tubes and parts and 
making the set operate on U.S. line voltage. The 
following article gives some interesting solutions 
and insights into the technical and philosophical 
aspects of restoring such a radio. 


A Phoenix Rises 
By Wilbert Kimple (Spartanburg, SC) 


bout 2 years ago I purchased a stylish, 2- 

band, wooden cabinet table radio at local an- 
tique show. The cabinet was in quite 
good condition and had an RCA logo 
on top of the cabinet and on the dial 
glass. At first glance the 5 tubes plus 
tuning eye looked like the typical 
1930s lineup. I bought it for $10, took 
it home and put it on the shelf for future 
restoration. Recently I started work on 
it, but quickly realized this was not 
going to be an easy project. 

After cleaning off tons of dust, 
grease, wax and dirt, I found a metal 
tag stating “RCA Model 4760, New 
Zealand, 230 volts AC-DC, 50 cycles, 
‘His Master’s Voice’.” Most tubes had 
European numbers, the speaker with 
output transformer was missing, and 
someone with little talent had tried to 
make repairs and modifications. There 
was no label listing tube types or locations. I was 
in real trouble. To scrap or not to scrap became 
the question. 

From their placement on the chassis, the tube 
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Wilbert Kimple’s handsome New Zealand RCA after 
restoration. 


lineup appeared to consist of an X61M oscilla- 
tor/mixer, a KTW63 IF amplifier, a DH63 de- 
tector/first audio and a large, unmarked audio 
output tube. Someone had put in a 25Z6 for the 
rectifier. The eye tube was an octal Y61. Off to 
the books for some research. 

One source stated that the X61M could be re- 
placed by a 6E8. My tube manuals didn’t list a 
6E8, but Antique Electronic Supply had it, if 
needed. The KTW63 could be replaced by a 6J7, 
the DH63 by a 6Q7, and I accepted the 25Z6 on 
faith. The output tube socket was wired for a 
25L6. Since a 6K7 is more commonly used as an 
IF amplifier than the 6J7, the thought of chang- 
ing was kept in reserve for later experiments. 
There was no direct American replacement for 
the Y61 eye tube. 

Basically this was a typical 1930s set requir- 
ing 75V/0.3A for the heater string with the rest 
of the voltage dropped through a resistor. There 
was a very large power resistor bolted to the top 
of the chassis. In a 230V design, this resistor 
would generate lots of heat and require a large 
surface area and good air circulation, hence its 
location. Measurement showed that the resistor 
would drop 150V at 0.3A. 

Now what to do? Should I keep the heater 
string at 0.3A and use a smaller value resistor? 
Should I install a socket for a ballast tube or use 
one of my precious resistor line cords? Should I 
change the eye tube socket from 8 to 6 pins and 
use one of my few 6U5s? Finding a step-up 
transformer and operating the set at its original 
line voltage also briefly crossed my mind. 


The octal eye tube socket was the key to the 
whole project. If I could use a 1629 as a replace- 
ment, that would give me the option of having a 

(continued on page 30) 
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Federal Headsets and the Elusive Federal #15 Plug 


he Federal Telephone and Telegraph 

Company of Buffalo, New York manu- 

factured two standard double radio head- 
sets. The Model 52-W had a d.c. resistance of 
3,200 ohms; the Model 53-W had a d.c. resis- 
tance of 2,200 ohms. I have always felt that Fed- 
eral should have assigned these numbers in re- 
verse order, with the 52-W being the 2k set and 
the 53-W being the 3k set. But it appears that 
Federal assigned model numbers in order of 
production, and the more expensive 3k set must 


Federal 53-W headphone box features a cut of 
Uncle Sam. 


53-W receiver is shown at left; 52-W at right. 
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have been produced 
first. 1920 list price on 
the 52-W was $10.50; 
the 53-W sold for $8.00. 

The air gap on both 
sets was .015". Each 
pole of the 53-W was 
wound with 3,450 turns 
of #40 wire. Each pole 
of the 52-W was wound 
with 4,000 turns of #42 
wire. Impedance rat- 
ings at 1,000 cycles 
were 53-W: 18,000 
ohms; 52-W: 20,000 
ohms. 

The Federal headband has an unusually wide 
span. Federal advised that the band could be 
bent until the operator was comfortable. Many 
Federal headbands will be found either broken 
or with severe kinks in the middle from being 
bent too far. Federal headsets weigh in the 14- 
ounce range, and are generally very rugged and 
well-constructed. However, two variations of 
the forks will be found; one a good deal sturdier 
than the other. 

Federal was one 
of the few headset 
manufacturing com- 
panies to offer a 
branded phone-tip 
to phone-plug adapt- 
er. While not rare, 
these plugs should 
certainly be consid- 
ered scarce. It took 
me six years to find 
my first example of 
the Federal #15 
plug. I have found 
three more in the 


| Federal 


Standard R A DQ Protucs 


HEAD 
TELEPHONES 


Manofactured by 


Federal Telephour & Telegraph Co. 
Buffalo, New York 
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TER! STRAIN LOGE REMOVES STRESS 
ANDES WIRE MAY FARM CORD CONDUCTORS 
NECTEO WITHOUT 


The #15 plug with its cover off. 


past five years. 

Note that Federal was still using the term 
“head telephones” in 1923, when most U.S. 
manufacturers had switched to “headphones.” 
This term was still in vogue in Great Britain at 
the time, and remained so for several years. 

Most owners of early Federal receivers wish 
to have a set of Federal phones and a #15 plug 
to complement their sets. 


EQUIPMENT RESTORATION, continued from page 28 


0.15A heater string. On the tube tester, the Y61 
was quite dim, but seemed to test and function 
like a 6.3V version of the 1629. No rewiring 
would be needed. Were there other 0.15A tubes 
that could be used, perhaps eliminating the bulky 
dropping resistor altogether? Back to the books. 

A couple of sources indicated that the X61M 
could be replaced directly by a 6K8 as well as a 
6E8. Was there a 12V version? Of course, a 
12K8. Two tubes down, 4 to go. The 6J7 could 
be changed to a 6W7, the 6Q7 to a 6T7 and the 
25L6 replaced with a 35L6. The 6K7 which I 
planned to try in the future could be replaced by 
a 6S7. Five tubes down. Now for the rectifier. 

The high B+ voltage furnished by the original 
230V design was needed for best operation of 
the eye tube, so the rectifier tube replacement 
would need to function as a voltage doubler, 
have a 0.15A heater and a tap for the pilot lamps. 
The common 50Y7 would work perfectly. Total 
heater string voltage = 122.8V. Close enough. 

The tap on the 50Y7 allows for the use of one 
#47 lamp, but my set had 2 lamp sockets. I de- 
cided to do what RCA often did on its radios: use 
2 #1490 lamps in series. For the voltage doubler 
I chose the “common line” circuit (see Marcus, 
Radio Servicing (1948) Chapt. 12). I also looked 
through the RCA section of Sam’s Radio Indus- 
try Red Book (1948) to see if RCA had ever 
made an American AC-DC set using a 6K8. The 
Model 5Q2X looked useful for the RF and IF 
portions of the circuit. With a plan of attack, the 
work began. 

After a good cleaning, I replaced all resistors 
that had changed value and all paper capacitors 
with Mylar units. I then added a polarized line 
cord to help prevent accidental shock and rewired 
the heater string as necessary for the new tube 
lineup. When turned, on the set lit up perfectly. 
The new voltage doubling power supply took a 
couple of hours to construct and also proved suc- 
cessful. I found an 8" speaker with output trans- 
former to match the 35L6 and wired it to a plug 
to mate with the speaker socket on the chassis. 
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With trembling hands I connected meters to 
the plate and screen of the 35L6 to make sure I 
did not exceed its limits, connected an antenna 
and turned the set on. It worked! 

The first thing I heard was in Spanish, so the 
radio was on short wave. Turning to the BC band 
brought in lots of stations over the whole dial at 
11 o’clock in the morning. All were clear and 
had great tone. Voltages to the 35L6 were a bit 
high, so I added a 150Q 10W resistor in the B+ 
line and a 22kQ screen-dropping resistor to get 
within published limits. I also increased the 
wattage of some of the original resistors because 
they seemed to be getting too hot. Some experi- 
mentation was required to discover which trim- 
mer did what when aligning the set. The IF cans, 
thankfully, were labelled 455 kc, so that was no 
problem. Reception was fantastic. 

First I aligned and tested the set with the 6W7 
(6J7 replacement). Then I substituted the re- 
mote-cutoff 6S7 and re-aligned. The gain, selec- 
tivity, AVC action and eye tube operation were 
greatly improved. The original design must have 
used a remote tube in the IF. Total shop time: 
about 30 hours over 5 days. 

Many readers will not agree with the measures 
I took to make this radio play again. Per- 
fectionists would have searched the world for a 
schematic and replacement tubes and then used a 
step-up transformer to run the set on its original 
230V. Those with less conviction might have al- 
tered the existing line dropping resistor for 120V 
operation. I didn’t consider these options because 
I didn’t have a schematic or a source of obsolete 
foreign tubes. The large power resistor looked 
like a later addition anyway, probably replacing 
a defective resistor line cord. I didn’t know and 
couldn’t easily find out what the original circuit 
had been. For some mysterious reason, from the 
first time I saw this radio, I felt the need to make 
it more than just another part of my collection. 
Now it’s a radio that is truly mine — the com- 
bined work of both my brain and hands. Pardon 
me while I enjoy the fruits of my labors. 
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Peerless Radio Laboratories 


collector friend 

Oop mine, Jim 

Cirner, who lives 
in San Jose, CA, sent me 
a photograph some eight 
years ago of a radio horn 
speaker he wanted identi- 
fied. There were no mark- 
ings on the horn. Jim had 
purchased the unit at the 
Alameda flea market in 
Alameda, CA, in 1970. 
He recalled he paid about 
$4 for it. 

After considerable 
looking, I found ads con- 
taining a photograph of 
this horn in Radio Jour- 
nal for July and August 
1922. These full-page ads had been placed by 
Peerless Radio Laboratories, Inc. of 50 Second 
Street, San Francisco, CA. Jim believes that in 
1922 this area of town was home to many light 
manufacturing firms, though the Peerless ads 
suggest that there was also a retail outlet at the 
address. 

The product line, sold under the Peerless brand, 
contained a horn, a detector, two stage audio am- 
plifier, audio and radio frequency transformers, 
condensers, crystal sets, sockets, headsets, and 
rheostats. The Peerless company apparently 
owned or controlled a manufacturing facility to 
make these parts as well as a foundry to make the 
horn speakers. The advertising offered discounts 
to jobbers and dealers to carry this line of parts. 

In the Spring of 1997, the author located a like 
speaker in the Midwest and purchased it. So now 
two of these horns are known to be in existence. 

The Peerless horn speakers were made in 
three pieces: a 62 inch diameter aluminum bell 
(stock material about 30 thousandths), an 11 inch 
high straight-neck aluminum casting with a right 
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Peerless horn featured polished fin- 
ish, uniquely shaped base. 


angle turn at the top (material about 
7s inches thick), and a uniquely 
shaped cast aluminum base (see 
photograph) with two parallel feet 
for support. 

A comparison of my horn and 
Jim’s shows essentially no differ- 
ences in the dimensions, surface fin- 
ishes, assembly, or appearance. If 
you have a horn like this one, of if 
you’ve seen other ads for this early 
horn speaker, I’d like to hear from 
you. 
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Peerless advertisement as it appeared in Radio 
Journal for July and August, 1922. 
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The Rider Voltohmist 
By Alan S. Douglas 


ost people would agree that a combi- 

nation volt-ohmmeter is the primary 

piece of electronic test gear; either a 
VOM, VTVM, or (nowadays) DVM. Which is 
best, will always be a subject of controversy and 
personal preference. I grew up with a VITVM, a 
$25 Knight-Kit bought around 1960; it happened 
to be the model pictured in my first electronics 
book (Electronics Made Easy by one Lothar 
Stern) and even if I had thought of opting for a 
VOM, the cheap ones were no less than the 
VTVM and a Simpson 260 was $43, beyond a 
high-school kid’s budget. I did soon buy a cheap 
Eico VOM, for its current ranges and portability, 
but it was many years before a proper Simpson 
260 replaced it. While I still like the Simpson, 
the first meter I invariably reach for now is the 
Fluke 79 DVM. The Knight’s place, by the way, 
has been taken by a Hewlett-Packard 410C hy- 


brid tube/transistor meter, which at $375 was 
just slightly beyond my reach in the 1960s. 

So I’ve always had a soft spot for VT VMs, 
with all their faults: slow warmup, drifting zero, 
lack of current ranges, and being tied to the 
power line (the HP 410C doesn’t drift and does 
measure current). To be fair, I should list the 
problems with VOMs: circuit loading, limited 
choice of ranges especially with the ohmmeter, 
and susceptibility to overload damage. As for the 
last point, I once put 3000 volts on my Fluke 79 
ohmmeter, and didn’t faze it; try that with your 
average VOM. 

VTVMs have been around for so long, and 
sold in such quantities by Heath and RCA, that 
hardly anyone gives a thought as to where they 
originated. In a sense, they began with Edison’s 
1884 patent for an “Electrical Indicator,” and 
they found limited laboratory use in the 1920s 


Rider (and RCA) connected the meter between the plates, while most others put it from cathode to cath- 
ode (perhaps to avoid Avins’ patent 2,240,635) but either method will work. This circuit uses a pair 
of 6K6s; later a dual triode like a 12AU7 was usual. 
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The internal construction is quite unbelievable: 
every component is on terminal boards, wiring is 
all bundled and laced, and every solder joint is 
lacquered, as in military equipment of the time. 


and 30s (Cambridge Instruments, General Radio 
and others) but these were not servicemen’s in- 
struments by any stretch. What made the VTVM 
popular was the simple but stable balanced- 
bridge circuit, used by everyone from Heath to 
RCA to General Radio and Hewlett-Packard. We 
owe that to the publisher of Perpetual Trou- 
bleshooter’s Manuals, John F. Rider. 

It’s not generally appreciated that Rider did 
excellent work in other fields than publishing. He 
designed the audio system of what could 
arguably be the first hi-fi radio, the Grebe 
Synchrophase 7, good to beyond 8 kHz and way 
ahead of broadcast quality in 1927. In test equip- 
ment, Rider conceived the idea of the tuned ana- 
lyzer, his “Chanalyst” with its four VTVMs read- 
ing out on four magic eyes. And at the same time, 
his company, Service Instruments, Inc., intro- 
duced the first “modern” VTVM, with features 


A Voltohmyst flyer from 1939, the RCA catalog from 1940, 
and Rider’s 1941 book on VIVMs. Presumably the book 
was developed from research carried out for the design of 
the Voltohmist. It’s a rather specialized piece that couldn’t 
have had a wide sale. 
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The Voltohmist is a bit crude looking by today’s 
standards. But it definitely projects a businesslike 
appearance. 


that would characterize VT VMs for decades: the 
balanced bridge using two triodes, the hi-imped- 
ance input attenuator for range switching, even 
the isolating resistor in the DC probe. Not sur- 
prisingly perhaps, he named his new instrument 
the Voltohmyst. 

Neither Rider nor his co-worker Jack Avins 
actually invented the balanced bridge, which 
dates back to a 1916 patent by Peter I. Wold of 
East Orange, NJ (1,232,879) and was improved 
upon by many researchers around 
1930, but Rider and Avins did get 
some detail patents on both the Chan- 
alyst and Voltohmyst circuitry. 

Rider’s new VTVM had only a 
four-month run, not because it was 
unsuccessful, but because he sold Ser- 
vice Instruments to RCA in mid- 
1939. Rider was shortly plugging 
RCA tubes in his magazine articles, 
and RCA in turn featured Rider in- 
struments in its expanding line of test 
equipment. The original Voltohmyst 
was soon joined by a Junior model 
and later gave way to a long line of 
specialty models, outselling other 
makes (except perhaps Heath) by a 
wide margin. 
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Ulises A. Sanabria — Mechanical Television Pioneer 


By James T. Hawes, AA9DT 
Copyright © 1993 by James T. Hawes. 
All Rights Reserved. 


The name Ulises A. Sanabria is little known 
outside of the mechanical television enthusiast 
community. He was one of the earliest TV ex- 
perimenters but recognition has eluded his ac- 
complishments. James Hawes has researched 
the life of this young inventor (he demonstrated 
a TV system when he was 19!), and provided the 
following article. It previously appeared in the 
SPE Journal. 

James T. Hawes, AA9DT, holds a 1975 MA i 
Broadcasting from the University of Iowa. Pop 
ular Electronics has published a mechanical 
television article by Jim and he has done a col- 
umn for Spec-Com Journal. He is employed as 
Publications Manager for WMS Gaming, Inc.— 
RB 


mateurs are often innovators with a new 
Are or anew technology. This was the 

case with CW, AM and SSB radio. The 
principle also applies to the superhet circuit and 
to FM radio. Yet few people know that hams 
also pioneered television. In fact, Chicagoland 
experimenters enjoyed one of the earliest televi- 
sion systems in the world. 

You may think I’m talking about pioneer 
television station WBKB in the early forties. 
This Balaban & Katz station is the forerunner of 
contemporary channel 7. Indeed, WBKB was 
one of the first commercial television stations. 
Still, it arrived nearly 20 years after Chicago 
television debuted! 

Chicago television began as a distant gleam 
in a teenager’s starry eyes. Ulises A. Sanabria 
boasted to his girl friend Marie that he would 
invent television. Sanab, as he liked to be called, 
was about fifteen at the time. He was born in 
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1906. His father was a Puerto Rican immigrant 
and his mother an American. Both were musi- 
cians by trade. (In later years, Sanab himself re- 
leased a record album that’s a rare collector’s 
item today.) 

By 1924, when he was 17, Sanab figured out 
how to build a television system. He demon- 
strated his television dev:ce 1n 1925, when he 
was 19. Confident of hi: success, he married 
Marie. 

Simultaneously, inventov: Juhn Baird and 
Charles Jenkins began achieving results with 
their own television experiments. Baird was a 
Scot and Jenkins hailed from Washington, DC. 
History books usually record one or both of 
‘hom as the inventors of television. 

Why the coincidence? At first, none of these 
three knew about the others. But all three knew 
about previous experiments, particularly those 
by a German named Paul Nipkow. In 1884, Nip- 
kow invented the mechanical television scan- 
ning disc, a precursor to modern opto-interrup- 
tors. This disc made simple flying spot scanners 
possible. Nipkow probably would have invented 
television, but necessary tube amplifiers were 
unavailable in 1884. Sanabria had the ampli- 
fiers, and he lost no time. 

A month before his high school graduation, 
Sanab sought the backing of William Randolph 
Hearst. Hearst’s ten thousand dollars ($150,000 
in today’s money) allowed Sanab to open shop 
downtown. The new venture soon bore fruit. 
Sanabria managed to craft a working television 
device in October, 1925. 

In 1928, Sanab and his colleagues began test 
transmissions on the AM commercial band. At 
first, radio station WCFL was the home of 
Chicago television. The only competition came 
from Downers Grove, home of Sam Insull’s 
WOXR, a 24-line station. 

In 1929, Sanab applied for a patent on a spe- 
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about 1936-1937. 


cial 45-line scanning disc. This disc employed 
interlaced scanning to reduce image flicker, just 
as contemporary TV sets do. (Of course scan- 
ning discs disappeared from television technol- 
ogy after the advent of the CRT. But that’s an- 
other story; the story of another American 
teenager named Philo Farnsworth!). 

About the same time, Western Television 
Corporation was born. Eventually Western, 
aided by more capital from Clement Wade, 
began manufacturing television sets and kits. In- 
cidentally, Wade had earned his millions as 
president of the Eskimo Pie company. He and 
his sons also began Echophone. Echophone sold 
television scanners and receivers under its own 
as well as the Western name. After the early 
television boom collapsed in 1933, Wade sold 
Echophone. It became the basis for Hallicrafters 
(now a part of Northrup). 

Sanabria’s own experimental station 
W9XAO went on the air in 1929. W9XAO oc- 
cupied the channel from 2 to 2.1 MHz. The A.J. 
Carter firm built some of Sanab’s early studio 
equipment. Since sound subcarriers were a few 
years off, AM station WIBO broadcast 
W9XAO’s sound. WIBO’s studios resided at 
6312 N. Broadway, in a building that still 
stands. This location also contained television 
studios for station W9XAO. 

By 1930 or so, other stations noted the supe- 
rior pictures produced by Sanab’s disc. Adopt- 
ing it, they created the television standard for 
the Midwest, 45 lines in three fields. The 
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U.A. Sanabria (second from left) and Lee DeForest (center) at the American Television Institute 


Chicago Daily News operated station W9XAP. 
(WMAQ carried W9XAP’s sound.) The State 
University of Iowa began telecasts with Western 
equipment from Iowa City’s W9XK in 1933. 
WSUI AM, which survives today, provided the 
sound signal. Engineer Bill Parker fondly re- 
members the Iowa equipment. Indeed, he in- 
stalled most of it. The lowa station remained on 
the air until 1939, very long for a mechanical 
station. Bill also installed equipment for 
WTMJ’s experimental station W9XD in Mil- 
waukee. This station was one of the first to ex- 
periment on the VHF band. The Milwaukee 
Journal owned and operated W9XD. The me- 
chanical station’s descendant, WTMJ-TV, was 
one of the first commercial electronic television 
stations. 

Since the Great Depression raged every- 
where, Sanab didn’t sell many receivers. Yet, at 
one time, Clem Wade claimed that Chicagoland 
had 3,500. I doubt that all of these were store- 
bought. Newsstand magazines, including Popu- 
lar Science, QST and Radio-Craft, published 
frequent television construction articles. 
Renowned magazine publisher Hugo Gernsback 
was quite an advocate of television. He even had 
his own mechanical television station WRNY 
in New York! 

Television attracted hams for three reasons: 
(1) It was new technology. (2) Most stations 
were near today’s 160 and 80-meter bands. 
They offered fabulous DX opportunities! 
Sanabria’s signals appeared in Texas, Iowa and 
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Nebraska. German amateurs regularly received 
GE’s telecasts from the U.S. (3) Furthermore, 
the FRC (predecessor to the FCC) permitted 
hams to transmit as well as receive pictures! 
Eventually all the hoopla died down. The pit 
of the Great Depression arrived in 1933. Since 
the FCC prohibited commercialization, many 
stations couldn’t afford to continue experiment- 
ing. That year Jenkins went broke. DeForest res- 
cued the firm, but a second bankruptcy forced a 


Sanabria-style three-spiral scanning disc pro- 
duces interlaced pictures. 


sellout to RCA. RCA, pursuing electronic tele- 
vision, took Jenkins’ stations off the air. In 
Chicago, RCA subsidiary NBC purchased an in- 
terest in WMAQ and W9XAP. Not surprisingly, 
these stations quit telecasting in 1933. W9XAO 
ceased operations that same year when the FCC 
revoked WIBO’s license. An Indiana station 
had applied for and won WIBO’s frequency. 
Without its sound station, W9XAO was useless. 
It disappeared. Meanwhile Sanab shuttered his 
factory. Western Television declared bank- 


Neon Glow . 
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ruptcy. 

But that event was only the beginning of a 
new company, Western Television Research. 
The new Western supplied television projection 
equipment for the Chicago Century of Progress 
exhibition. About this time, Sanab began to ex- 
periment with scan-less television pictures. 
Eventually this technology appeared in infrared 
nightscopes. 

In 1938, Sanabria founded American Televi- 
sion Institute (ATI). The school taught electron- 
ics. Sanab also supported the war production by 
manufacturing radar cathode ray tubes. The new 
company hired Lee DeForest as Research Di- 
rector, and licensed the famous DeForest name. 
Eventually it appeared on many Sanabria prod- 
ucts. Ed Dervishian remembers working at ATI 
during those years. Besides his teaching, Mr. 
Dervishian also assisted Lee DeForest in re- 
search and development projects. 

The Fifties produced U.A. Sanabria, television 
salesman extraordinaire. The Chicago papers fre- 
quently advertised beautiful DeForest-Sanabria 
sets. Richard Seeger, a commercial artist I 
worked with for years designed many of those 
ads. Sanabria was one of Rich’s first clients after 
Rich got out of the Navy. Once again, the televi- 
sion set enterprise didn’t last. I hear that Sanabria 
and Madman Muntz drove each other out of busi- 
ness. Each undercut the other’s prices. Eventually 
neither could stay in the black, so both disap- 
peared sometime around 1956. I don’t know 
whatever became of Muntz. As for U.A. 
Sanabria, he died in 1969. He was only 62. 

Sanabria’s empire evaporated. Yet many of 
his contributions live on. American Television 
trained so many engineers and technicians! And 
whenever you pass a supermarket checkout 
counter, think about the mechanical OCR scan- 
ner inside. It’s not very different from the one 
conceived by a Chicago teenager three genera- 
tions ago. 


Scanner 


Block Diagram of a 
Mechanical 
Television Receiver 


Note: Sound reception requires separate AM, broadcast band radio 


Shortwave, 
AM, Picture 
Receiver 
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National Notes - A Continuing Series 
By William B. Fizette, W2DGB 


NOTE No. 10 — On Cleaning Parts 


hile inspecting an AWA Conference 
W contest entry by AWA member John 
F. Rollins, I was impressed not only 
by the high level of craftsmanship but also by the 
sparkling cleanliness of old parts. On inquiry 
John told me about a solution which he uses for 
cleaning most discolored and cor- 
roded radio parts, with a minimum of 
mess. It is brass cartridge case 
cleaner, used by gunsmiths, and 
comes as a concentrate in a 16 oz bot- 
tle, enough to make two gallons of 
cleaner. He buys it at a local gun 
shop. 

In John’s words... “I find this mix 
FB for cleaning brass, aluminum, 
nickel, etc. I mix up 4 oz of the con- 
centrate with % gallon of hot water. 
Badly discolored large variable ca- 
pacitors should be disassembled com- 
pletely. Smaller capacitors, or those 
that just need to be brightened up, can 
be dipped in the solution whole for 5 
minutes or so. If the parts are really 
cruddy with dirt, dust, etc., I put them 
first in hot water and give them a light 
brushing with a toothbrush before 
putting the parts in the solution. Small 
parts such as nuts, bolts, bushings, 
washers, etc., I put in a small jar or 
plastic container and swirl them inter- 
mittently for 10-15 minutes. 

“Large parts I soak for 10-15 minutes, then rub 
them down with fine (0000) steel wool, then put 
them back in the solution for 5 minutes. Some 
brass parts, if they are very badly discolored, may 
require quite a bit of scrubbing with the steel 
wool. 

“Zinc castings should be dipped for only 5 
minutes or so. Tube sockets can be cleaned in the 
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Brass cartridge case 
cleaner can restore 
the gleam to many 
types of metal radio 
parts. 


solution, and will assure good contacts. For sock- 
ets already fixed and wired in a set, I take a cot- 
ton swab, dip into the solution, and then poke it 
up and down in the socket pin holes a few times, 
then flush out with new swabs dipped in clean 
water. Silver plated parts can be soaked for 5-10 
minutes, and then the parts cleaned with cotton 
swabs. Rinse all parts thoroughly. 

“The used solution can be stored in 
plastic jugs and reused a number of 
times. When the “mud” builds up in 
the bottom of the jug, I decant the 
clear liquid. I have found this solu- 
tion the best method for cleaning 
most old and dirty radio parts, with a 
minimum of mess. I hope you like it.” 

The writer has used the solution in 
the restoration of an early National 
HRO Jr. receiver and has had good 
luck. However, I left some of the 
small silvered dials in the solution too 
long, and the thin silver plating was 
eaten away, showing the need for 
caution with delicate plated parts. 
Also, corroded aluminum IF cans, 
while cleaned of dirt, were still cor- 
roded, necessitating a more rigorous 
approach. Bakelite knobs showed a 
brown deposit, probably due to 
chemical interaction with the cleaner. 
Overall, though, I find this method of 
cleaning to be superior to my previ- 
ous buff-up mechanical approach. 
(Birchwood Casey Brass Cartridge Case Cleaner 
Concentrate, Birchwood Laboratories, Inc., Eden 
Prairie, Minnesota 55344.) Caution: Contains 
phosphoric and glycolic acids... use with care. 


NOTE NO. 11—Restoring the Power Cord 
used on National Receivers 


The fragile cloth-covered power cord used on 
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most National Company receivers that employed 
an external power pack is frequently in need of 
repair. Affected receivers include the HRO and 
its variants, the SW-3, the FB-7 and FBX, the 
AGS, and others. It is not unusual to find the 
brown cotton cover mouse-eaten or abraded, and 
almost invariably the rubber covered 4-prong 
male plug on the end is either broken or the rub- 
ber has rotted away. The restorer is faced with the 
task of repair, ranging anywhere from patching 
and cleaning to total replacement. Replacement 
cords on a new-old-part basis are non-existent. If 
the cord is that bad, with the cotton cover in 
shreds and the wire insulation bare, and if the bad 
parts can’t be cut away and the cord shortened, it 
will be necessary to build a new cord. Use wire 
that matches the old size and style, namely cotton 
covered and stranded. If you can’t get that, do the 
best you can, but be careful of the wire size due 
to the high filament current. For the plug on the 
end, I use a standard 4-prong male plug with a 
snap-on cover. The soldering of the wire ends 
into the plug prongs is tricky and you may have 
to experiment. Check the connections: Pins 1 and 
4 are filaments, pin 2 is B+, and pin 3 is B-. 

The cable covering is somewhat harder. I lo- 
cated some black nylon webbing, which when 
opened up and expanded, will accept the four 
wires. Once covered, I stretch the webbing along 
the cable until it is as tight as I can make it. The 
result is not original in appearance, but it does 
look better than bare wires or a laced cable. 
Shrink tubing is also a possibility, but I don’t rec- 
ommend it. 

Commonly the cord cover shows worn spots 
with thread ends hanging out. To patch, cut off 
the loose ends and then wrap the bad part of the 
cable with heavy brown thread. I have also 
patched worn spots with short pieces of shrink 
tubing. 

Replacing the worn rubber shield on the male 
plug at the end of the cord is a problem I have not 
yet solved. A quick and dirty fix is to wrap the 
connections with electrician tape. Obviously, this 
does not look too good, but it may prevent a nasty 
250-volt surprise. 


More on the 30-Watt German WWII 
Transmitter featured in the May OTB 


An interesting letter on this radio set was re- 
ceived from Danish member Ragnar Otterstad, 
LASHE-OZ8RO, Hosterkobvej 10, DK-3460 
Birkerod, Denmark. 

“It was interesting to read the story of the Ger- 
man W.S. 30 in the May ’98 OTB. When I grew 
up in Oslo, Norway and started my ham career in 
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The 1939 30 WS. transmitter with its matching 
receiver perched on top. 


1953 the most common source for equipment and 
parts was German military sets left after occupa- 
tion by the Wehrmacht. We modified or canni- 
balized all sorts of gear, some of which I wish I 
had today! 

When I realized how much had been destroyed 
or dumped I started collecting German WW 2 
military radios in 1980. Unfortunately, most of 
my ham friends had parted with the old stuff with 
the advent of modern ham gear with SSB in the 
early 1960s, just like me! But some sets survived 
and were given to me. Later I acquired other 
sets...even from the USA. Also, I have been able 
to pick up original documentation and informa- 
tion from various sources. This helps to establish 
the purpose of unknown equipment. I am there- 
fore in a position to shed some light on the set de- 
scribed by Tom Willard, KB3SL. 

The 30 W.S. set was supplied by Telefunken 
in 1939 as a part of the radio set Fu 8, which also 
consisted of the receiver MwEc and inverters 
EUa and U30. It was designed to be used by the 
tank corps (Panzer) commanders and was used 
mostly on CW. One can only imagine the prob- 
lem the operators had using a knee-mounted key 
while the tank was in motion! The set was also 
assigned to signal corps units and forward obser- 
vation patrols. 

When compared to Allied radio sets of that 
era, the VFOs have an astonishing frequency ac- 
curacy. The 30 W.S. has a frequency resolution 
of 10 kHz, which was pretty good by anybody’s 
standards in 1940! The stability was outstanding. 
I remember using a Luftwaffe transmitter S10K 
as a VFO in the early 1950s. This was a 3-6 mHz 
airborne transmitter with two RL12P35s in par- 
allel in the PA. With just 150 V on the plate it was 
like a rock and quite a few of the LA- stations at 

(continued on next page) 
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from the able hands of Bruce Kelley, 
W2ICE and Mike Raide, KF2MW to me. 
I’ve received wonderful guidance from Bruce for 
a long time, and I hope that I can carry on his in- 
fectious enthusiasm for our QSO parties and con- 
tests — present and future. Many thanks Bruce! 
We have two QSO parties coming up this 
winter, the 1929 QSO Party and the 160 meter 
QSO Party. So let’s get busy and “tune up” for 
these events. 


ai he Amateur Radio baton has been passed 


1929 QSO Party — 1929 or Earlier Equipment 

Last year was the first time that two weekends 
were designated for the ’29 Party. This was done 
to try and avoid poor weather conditions, and or 
other contests which could wipe us low power 
types out. It was very successful, so let’s try it 
again. 

This year Bruce selected the last weekend in 
November and the first weekend in December: 
November 29-30 and December 6-7, 6 p.m. to 6 
p.m. both periods. 

The 1929 QSO Party is open to members 
using transmitters of 1929 or earlier vintage. 
These may be the self-excited types such as the 
Hartley, TNT, push pull tuned-plate-tuned grid, 
etc. The MOPA transmitter is also acceptable. 
The power input must be 10 watts or less. Par- 
ticipants are encouraged, but not required, to use 


AMATEUR RADIO 


By John F. Rollins, W1FPZ 
HC 33, Box 150, Arrowsic, Maine 04530 
Please include SASE for reply. 


straight keys and regenerative or other vintage 
receivers. 

The frequency area in use will be between 
3580 and 3595 KC. Send “CQ AWA.” Make as 
many contacts as possible with other members. 
Exchange RST, year and type of transmitter, and 
power input. 

Send a copy of your log, citing equipment 
used, to John Rollins, W1FPZ HC 33, Box 150, 
Arrowsic, Maine 04530. Don’t forget to send 
your logs in early! If everyone gets their logs in 
promptly, the results can be printed in the Feb- 
ruary OTB. 


160 Meter QSO Party 

Last January we held the first 160 meter QSO 
Party, which was quite successful. This coming 
January we are hoping for even more participa- 
tion. The dates selected are Friday to Sunday, 
January 9-11, 6 p.m. to 6 p.m. Operating fre- 
quency span will be 1815 to 1825 KC. Power 
input should be less than 100 watts. Vintage 
equipment is encouraged, but mods are accept- 
able. Make as many contacts as possible between 
members. Send “CQ AWA” and report RST, year 
and type of transmitter, power input and QTH. 

Send a copy of your log, citing equipment 
used, to Mike Raide, 893 E. Lake Rd., Dundee, 
NY 14837. And once again, please send those 
logs in early! 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVER, continued from previous page 


the time had one as a VFO on 80, doubling to 40 
and doubling again to 20 meters. The frequency 
drift was negligible, no doubt due to the high 
quality ceramic coils and very robust mechanical 
engineering. 

The 30 W.S. final amplifier had a double tuned 
circuit in order to suppress 2nd harmonics. The 
antenna tuning was done with a series resonant 
circuit followed by an antenna variometer. On 
phone in the A3 position, the 30 W.S used sup- 
pressor-grid modulation with output reduced to 
13 watts. 
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Should any reader need more information, 
please feel free to ask me. If anyone has a piece 
of German WW 2 radio, I am always interested in 
new acquisitions. 

(3a hase 


I’ve also heard from researcher and collector 
Leonard Hunter of Meadville, Pa [(814) 333- 
6663], who tracked down the OTB transmitter 
and acquired it for his collection. Lenard sent a 
shot of the 30 W.S., surmounted by its matching 
receiver. Our thanks! 
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‘Forgotten’ Pioneers of Wireless 
By James P. Rybak 


PART 3 — FR. JOSEPH MURGAS 


he rectory of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 

Slovak Catholic Church in Wilkes-Barre, 

Pennsylvania seems an unusual spot for 
significant wireless telegraphy experiments to 
have been conducted. However, the pastor of 
that church was an unusual man. In that rectory, 
the Rev. Joseph Murgas conducted experiments 
which later attracted the interest of Guglielmo 
Marconi and resulted in 15 wireless and other 
electrical patents being issued to him. He also is 
credited with making some of the first radiotele- 
phone transmissions. 

Joseph Murgas was born on February 17, 
1864 in Tajov, Slovakia located in the western 
part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. He en- 
tered the seminary at age 18. Due to his abilities 
in science and art, Murgas was allowed to study 
these subjects in addition to theology. 


Father Murgas (center), Chief Operator Gideon W. Shadle ( seated)-and assistant Thomas Murphy 


His interests and abilities in science and art 
were so strong that, following his ordination in 
1888, Fr. Murgas pursued advanced studies in 
both subjects. Electricity was the scientific topic 
which held the greatest interest for him and soon 
Joseph Murgas was experimenting with wireless 
telegraphy. 

His artistic ability initially gained him the 
greatest recognition, however. When Fr. Murgas 
was asked by the Hungarian government to eval- 
uate a painting by a renowned Hungarian artist, 
his honesty and Slovak patriotism got him into 
trouble. Murgas reported that he believed the 
painting had anti-Slovak political overtones. 
This was not what the Hungarians had wanted to 
hear. As a result, Fr. Murgas found that he had 
no option but to leave his homeland in 1896 and 
emigrate to America. 


during the test of November 23, 1905. Photo courtesy John Morris. 
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Fr. Murgas arrived in the U.S. 
on April 6, 1896 and was tem- 
porarily assigned to a parish in 
Pittston, Pennsylvania. Within 6 
months, however, Murgas was 
assigned to the parish in Wilkes- 
Barre which would become his 
permanent home. During his 
first year in Wilkes-Barre, he 
was busy with pastoral duties, 
but by 1898 he had set up a lab- 
oratory in the basement of the 
parish rectory. 

By October of 1903, Fr. Mur- 
gas had developed a rotary spark-gap transmitter 
which generated a telegraph signal made up of 
musical tones. For this, he was awarded two U.S. 
patents on May 10, 1904. 

The first of these patents (number 759,825) 
was for Murgas’ transmitting and receiving ap- 
paratus. The second (number 759,826) was for 
the communication method, itself, which he 
called a “tone system” of telegraphy. That 
method, today, likely would be called “fre- 
quency shift keying.” 

Instead of generating dots and dashes of dif- 
ferent time duration but constant tone, Murgas’ 
telegraphy system generated combinations of 
two different tones having the same duration. 
Murgas claimed that his “tone system” of wire- 
less telegraphy enabled telegraph operators to 
copy messages at a much higher rate of speed 
and under more adverse static conditions than 
was possible when conventional, single tone, dot 
and dash telegraphy systems were used. 

The circuit for Fr. Murgas’ transmitter is 
shown in Fig. 1. The generation of the two dif- 
ferent tones was achieved through the use of two 
Wehnelt interrupters, I and I’, in the primary, P, 
of the transmitter’s induction coil, K. Each in- 
terrupter produced a different audio frequency 
rate of dc current pulses from the battery, D, 
when selected by the keying lever, a. 

These pulses of dc current, in turn, produced 
pulses of damped radio frequency oscillations in 
the secondary circuit, C, of the induction coil at 
the audio frequency rate of the dc pulses. The 
conducting spheres, S and B, formed the spark- 
gap used to generate the transmitted signal. The 
spark discharge occurred at the audio frequency 
rate of the dc current pulses supplied to the in- 
duction coil and caused a tone of the same fre- 
quency to be heard by the receiving operator. 
The transmitting antenna is denoted by A. 

Murgas’ receiver is shown in Fig. 2. Signals 
from the receiving antenna, A’, were delivered 
to the wave detecting device, W. The output of 
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Slovakia issued this stamp in 
1939 in observance of the tenth 
anniversary of Fr. Murgas’ 
death. 


the wave detecting device was 
connected to an ordinary tele- 
phone receiver, T, in series with 
a battery, G. 

The wave detector was a self- 
restoring coherer of Murgas’ 
own design. The details of this 
device are shown in Fig. 3. A 
pointed, slowly rotating metal 
shaft, U, made contact with a metal strip, Y, con- 
nected to the input terminal, t. The other end of 
the shaft held a pointed graphite rod, V, which 
was in contact with a metal strip, V’, which, in 
turn, was connected to the output terminal, t’. 
The thumb-screw, f, could be adjusted to main- 
tain the proper tension at the point of contact be- 
tween V and V’. 

A received signal consisting of a burst of 
damped oscillation pulses occurring at an audio 
frequency rate caused the normally high resis- 
tance between V and V’ to be reduced to a low 
value by coherer action. The slow rotation of the 
shaft, U, caused the low resistance cohered con- 
tact to be returned to a high resistance state prior 
to the arrival of the next received burst of pulses. 

The rotation of this shaft was driven by a belt, 
g, connecting pulleys X and v. The rotation of 
pulley v was produced by a coiled actuating 
spring, k, acting on the air-vane, u, which main- 
tained the rotational speed constant. 

An initial public demonstration of Murgas’ 
telegraphy system was conducted between 
Wilkes-Barre and Scranton, a distance of 20 
miles, on April 27, 1905. An identical double an- 
tenna tower was constructed of wood at each lo- 
cation. Topped by 50-foot spruce poles, these 
supported Murgas’ wire antennas at a height of 
200 feet. 

Financial backing for the project was pro- 
vided by The Universal Aether Telegraph Com- 
pany which had been formed in November of 
1904 by a group of Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, DC investors for the purpose of developing 
Murgas’ ideas into a commercially profitable 
communication system. A small number of sci- 
entists, company officials, and local politicians 
attended this demonstration. The demonstration 
was highly successful with a number of mes- 
sages being exchanged between the two stations. 

The success of the Murgas system soon at- 
tracted the attention of some highly notable fig- 
ures. President Theodore Roosevelt visited 
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The antenna towers at Scranton. The towers at 
Wilkes-Barre were identical. Photo courtesy 
John Morris. 


Scranton in August of 1905 and asked to be 
taken to Fr. Murgas’ home in Wilkes-Barre in 
order to see the priest’s wireless telegraphy 
equipment. In November, Guglielmo Marconi 
visited the laboratory to discuss matters related 
to wireless telegraphy with Murgas. It also is re- 
ported that Marconi later paid Fr. Murgas a sec- 
ond visit. 

Fr. Murgas continued to refine and improve 
his equipment throughout the summer and fall of 
1905. The Wehnelt interrupters had been subject 
to arcing failure when the transmitter generated 
high amounts of power. Murgas replaced them 
with a tapped inductor placed in the primary 
winding of the transmitter’s induction coil. The 
choice of the tap selected on this inductor deter- 
mined the audio frequency rate of the de pulses 
supplied to the induction coil’s primary winding 
and, hence, the tone heard at the receiving station. 
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Murgas also found that his detector performed 
more reliably when multiple imperfect contacts 
were used. He was awarded U.S. patent number 
917,103 for these modifications. 

A public demonstration of larger proportions 
was conducted on November 23, 1905 with mes- 
Sages again being exchanged between Wilkes- 
Barre and Scranton. Numerous scientific, politi- 
cal, and religious figures of both local and 
national reputation were in attendance. Re- 
presenting the U.S. Government was Lt. Samuel 
S. Robinson who later authored the well known 
“Manual of Wireless Telegraphy for the Use of 
Naval Electricians.” Messages of greetings were 
exchanged in English, Slovak, and Latin be- 
tween the dignitaries at the two locations using 
Murgas’ improved “tone system” of wireless 
telegraphy. 

A transmission speed of between 45 and 50 
words per minute was said to have been reached 
during this demonstration. This greatly exceeded 
the top speed of about 15 words per minute at- 
tainable using the Marconi system. The demon- 
stration also again convincingly disproved the 
then prevalent notion that wireless telegraphy 
was effective for communicating only over 
water and not over land. The Murgas “tone sys- 
tem” seemed to be superior, or at least equal, to 
the Marconi system in virtually every respect. 

Not long after this second successful test, Fr. 
Murgas modified his transmitter with the addi- 
tion of a carbon microphone and was able to 
transmit radiotelephone messages. The mayors 
of Scranton and Wilkes-Barre had a conversa- 
tion between their respective cities in 1907 using 
the Murgas radiotelephone system. 

The year 1907, however, was to be a bad year 
for the Universal Aether Telegraph Company. A 
violent storm completely destroyed the com- 
pany’s Scranton antenna and seriously damaged 
the one in Wilkes-Barre. Just prior to the storm, 
the president and two important directors of the 
company had died. The hoped-for adoption of the 
Murgas system by the U.S. Navy and the accom- 
panying lucrative contracts never materialized. 

By the end of 1907, the remaining officers and 
directors of the company had neither the fi- 
nances nor the will to continue in earnest. The 
company continued to exist on paper but could 
not in any way compete with the other wireless 
telegraph companies which had been formed to 
advance and sell the technologies of Marconi, 
Fessenden, and others. Fr. Murgas, however, had 
been well compensated by the company and con- 
tinued his wireless and other electrical experi- 
ments until 1912. 

An interesting sidelight which further docu- 
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Fig. 1 (left). Patent drawing of circuit for the Murgas transmitter. Fig. 2 (right). The simple receiver 
used a Murgas-designed wave detector (W). Detailed view of the detector is shown as Fig. 3. 
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ments the originality of Fr. Murgas’ “tone sys- 
tem” wireless telegraphy was centered around 
the legal action taken by Reginald Fessenden’s 
National Electric Signaling Company (NESCO) 
against the Telefunken Wireless Telegraph 
Company of the United States in 1912. NESCO 
alleged infringement by Telefunken of several 
of the Fessenden patents covering his “tuned” 
system of wireless telegraphy. 

Telefunken maintained that Fessenden’s 
tuned method had originally been described by 
the patents awarded to Fr. Murgas in 1904. 
NESCO ultimately won part and lost part of its 
claim against Telefunken but was not able in this 
court action to establish the patent priority rights 
which it had claimed for the Fessenden system. 

In 1914, the Fessenden interests brought suit 
against the Marconi Company of America con- 
cerning patent priority rights related to the simi- 
lar tone system of wireless telegraphy then being 
used by both companies. After two years of ar- 
guments, the Court ruled that no infringement 
had taken place. Judge Meyer cited Lt. Robin- 
son’s report of Murgas’ November 23, 1905 
demonstration together with several articles pub- 
lished in the “Electrical Review” which had de- 
scribed Murgas’ work as part of the basis for his 
verdict. 

In all, Joseph Murgas was awarded 16 patents. 
Fifteen of these patents were for wireless or 
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Fig. 3. Mechanical details of the coherer-type 
wave detector. 


other electrical devices. The sixteenth (No. 
1,024,739) was entitled “Casting Reel” and was 
awarded in 1912. Despite being busy with his 
parish duties and electrical experimentation, Fr. 
Murgas frequently found time to pursue his fa- 
vorite hobby—fishing. His patent shows that he 
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even made a contribution to the technology of 
that art! 

Anticipating the impending demise of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, Fr. Murgas devoted 
most of his spare time during World War I to 
help the efforts in this country and abroad di- 
rected toward establishing independence for his 
native Slovakia. His work was not in vain. In 
1918, Slovakia became part of the newly formed 
nation of “Czechoslovakia.” 

Murgas was beset by gradually failing health 
in later years. He died on May 11, 1929 at the 
age of 65. 
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Author’s Note: The author wishes to thank Mr. 
John Morris of Wilkes-Barre, PA for several 
highly interesting and informative conversations 
concerning Fr. Murgas. As a boy, Mr. Morris 
personally knew Fr. Murgas. Mr. Morris pro- 
vided the author with photocopies of numerous 
photographs as well as articles from Wilkes- 
Barre regional newspapers concerning recent 
activities commemorating Fr. Murgas’ work. 

A video documentary on Fr. Murgas entitled 
“Rev. Jozef Murgas: Radio’s Forgotten Genius” 
recently was produced and broadcast by televi- 
sion station WVIA in Scranton/Wilkes-Barre. 
Copies of that video may be obtained for $22, 
postpaid, from The Slovak Heritage Society of 
N.E. PA, P.O. Box 5004 Station “A”, Wilkes- 
Barre, PA 18710-5004. 


Editor’s Note: Readers of this article may also 
be interested in reviewing “Joseph Murgas— 
The Neglected Wireless Pioneer” in the August, 
1989 (30-2) OTB. It is based on a presentation 
that won the 1988 National History Day Com- 
petition for authors Michael Novrocki and Scott 
Stefanides (who were high-school juniors at the 
time). 


GLIMPSE OF EARLY RIVERHEAD 


Found with some items purchased from an 
estate was this photo labeled ‘R.C.A. trans- 
oceanic receiving “central” Riverhead, L.I., 


Ad 


N.Y.’ The remainder of the detailed handwrit- 
ten caption on the back of the old print reads 
as follows: 


C.F. Maylott at the telegraph and 
radio switchboard where the for- 
eign signals start the last lap to 
New York, and the sounder lines 
maintain contact with transmit- 
ting stations and company of- 
fices. Keys and loudspeaker on 
the right provide private radio 
communication to the design 
and research station at Belfast, 
Maine—310 miles distant. 


— Courtesy Marvin H. Hess 
(Elma, NY) 
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Roger W. Reinke 
5301 Neville Court, Alexandria, VA 22310-1113 
Please include SASE for reply. 


Cain’s Concentricity 


f all the peculiar configurations of tele- 

graph keys thought up by inventors in the 

1880s, the key patented by Jacob Cain is 
among the oddest of the odd. Mr. Cain, other- 
wise unknown as an instrument maker or de- 
signer, was awarded Letters Patent No. 239,723, 
on April 5, 1881. He had submitted three claims; 
the two that were allowed were for a split circuit 
closer lever, as shown in Figure 4 of the patent 
drawing printed with this article, and for a con- 
centric binding post. 

Cain claimed that the circuit closer, being of 
“resilient” metal, would provide more reliable 
circuit continuity when the lever was closed (se- 
cured under the lip of the anvil disc). The reality 
is that brass is not particularly resilient, and 
many other key makers simply used a slightly 
cupped washer under the pivot end of the lever to 
achieve the same result — or, as in the case of 
the Lewis key, patented five years earlier, by 
providing a lip spaced below the anvil support to 
receive the circuit closer. 

The claim that stood out, however, was for a 
novel binding post that accommodated both wire 
leads by virtue of an insulating sleeve to isolate 
the two sides of the circuit. Cain didn’t claim 
any particular advantage for this concentric 
binding post other than stating that the wires 
were connected above the table. (Two separate 
binding posts probably would have been cheaper 
to manufacture and assemble.) Another odd 
arrangement was the use of heavy screws with- 


The lever on this example of the Cain Key is in- 
scribed “Altoona Shops” and shows the patent 
date. 
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out jam nuts to support the trunnions. 

In its own strange way, with its heavy base 
and nicely curved lever, it does have eye appeal. 
Based on the scarcity of the key, it’s reasonable 
to assume that none of the larger makers like 
Tillotson was persuaded to market it. 

The Cain key was made in some limited num- 
ber, however, by the Altoona Shops of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. The Shops were the site of 
major locomotive and car repair and construc- 
tion, and a telegraph shop there produced dis- 
tinctive instruments for PRR use for several 
years in the 1880s. Cain’s home town was listed 
as Altoona in the patent application, so it seems 
likely that Cain was employed by the Shops or 
otherwise had some connection with them. 

The key in the photographs bears a serial 

(continued on page 48) 
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Eye of the World: John Logie Baird and Television 
By Malcolm HI. Baird 


This article originally appeared in Issue 34 of the British television enthusiast magazine 405 Alive. 
It was called to our attention by Alan Carter (Surrey England), a member and friend of the AWA, who 
kindly arranged with 405 Alive’s editor for the OTB to reprint it. 

The article appears here exactly as originally printed, except that we’ve added an illustration and, 
since the text is a little long for our format, we are publishing it in installments. 

Some members who attended our recent Rochester conference had an opportunity to meet the au- 
thor of this article in person. Malcolm Baird was an honored guest of the AWA, and gave a presenta- 
tion on his father’s life and work at the Historical and Awards Banquet.—mfe 


Part 2 — Electronic Television 


The Rise of Electronic Television 

In June 1908, the Scottish scientist Alan 
Campbell Swinton wrote a letter to the journal 
Nature, suggesting that the newly discovered 
properties of the electron could provide a means 
for ‘Distant Electric Vision.’ Three years later, he 
gave a remarkably prophetic lecture in which he 
outlined a detailed scheme on these lines [8]. The 
proposed system was to be entirely electronic 
with the receiver featuring a cathode ray tube in 
which a beam of electrons can be deflected by a 
varying electrical field, with their motion being 
visible as lines on the phosphorescent screen of 
the tube. The specification of the camera was 
more vague. Although Campbell Swinton’s ideas 
were only theoretical, they pointed to an obvious 
advantage of electronic television, namely that a 
beam of electrons can move essentially instanta- 
neously without any of the mechanical problems 
associated with rotating disks. But experimental 
progress towards electronic television was 
painfully slow, and as late as 1924 Campbell 
Swinton stated [9] that electronic television 
would be so costly to develop that it would be 
hardly worthwhile! It is known that Baird read 
this article which may have confirmed his belief 
that the most feasible ways to the first television 
picture was through mechanical techniques. His 
main competitor in this area was the American 
pioneer, Charles Francis Jenkins. 

While Baird was gaining headlines in the late 
1920s, two individuals in the USA were starting 
to make real progress with electronic television. 
The Russian-born Dr. Vladimir Zworykin had 
obtained the financial and technical backing of 
the Radio Corporation of America for his re- 
searches on an electronic camera, the Icono- 
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scope. A more colourful character was Philo T. 
Farnsworth, a largely self-taught young man 
from Utah, who obtained funding from private 
investors for his image dissector camera. By 
1929, Farnsworth was sending silhouettes 
through his camera, with the pictures being re- 
ceived on a cathode ray tube. This marked the be- 
ginning of years of rivalry and patent litigation 
between Farnsworth and RCA, the David and 
Goliath of electronic television. After many 
years, Farnsworth won his case against RCA, but 
his small company could not compete as a televi- 
sion set manufacturer and Farnsworth died an 
embittered man in 1971. RCA went on to gain a 
dominant position in the United States television 
industry despite the loss of face involved in hav- 
ing to license Farnsworth’s technology. 


Rival Systems and the First High Definition 
TV Service 

For several years after Baird’s breakthrough 
in 1926, the large British radio companies merely 
observed the progress of television without par- 
ticipating. Then in 1930 the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company (MWT) began a research 
program on the use of television to send text, in 
particular news messages. Electrical and Musical 
Industries (EMI) were more directly interested in 
television, and in 1932 they developed a rela- 
tively high definition (180-line, 25 frames/sec) 
mechanically scanned system for transmitting 
cine film. Cathode ray tube receivers were em- 
ployed. The year 1932 also marked the conver- 
sion of Baird to the use of cathode ray tube re- 
ceivers. 

The only public transmissions of television in 
1932 were those of the BBC which were of 30- 
line definition, using the regular medium wave 
broadcast frequencies also known as the AM 
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band. This had the advantage that it could be re- 
ceived by simply connecting a television appara- 
tus (the Televisor) to a regular AM radio, and the 
signals could be received all over the UK and in 
parts of Europe. The major disadvantage of the 
AM band was that the medium waves did not 
provide enough bandwidth for higher definition 
pictures; in lay terms, the medium waves could 
not carry the immense amount of information 
needed for such pictures. In order to broadcast 
television at 180 lines or higher definitions, it was 
necessary to use very short waves of about 5 to 10 
metres wavelength. The BBC was reluctant to 
spend a lot of money on new transmitters, and 
few people could afford to buy short-wave re- 
ceivers in the depression era. So there ensued a 
period of ‘experimental’ short-wave transmis- 
sions with Baird and EMI in rather petulant ri- 
valry for the favour of the BBC. At this time the 
Baird company moved to premises at the Crystal 
Palace, a huge 80-year-old exhibition building lo- 
cated on Sydenham Hill, in the southern suburbs 
of London. The short wave antenna was erected 
on the top of a water tower at the Crystal Palace 
site. 

Early in 1934, EMI and the MWT Company 
decided to pool their television resources to form 
a new company, Marconi-EMI Television. This 
was serious competition for Baird, who had ear- 
lier come close to merging with MWT. The new 
Marconi-EMI combine had two major assets: the 
large research team from EMI, ably led by Dr. 
Isaac Shoenberg; and the electronic patents and 
technology (including Zworykin’s Iconoscope 
camera) which were available to Marconi from 
RCA. Dr. Shoenberg and his team lost no time in 
developing the Iconoscope and after some modi- 
fications it was rechristened the Emitron. 
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Baird electronic television receiver featuring 
mirror-in-the-lid viewing. 


Meanwhile, Baird asked the American pioneer 
Philo Farnsworth to come over to Britain to 
demonstrate his image dissector camera. Despite 
an accident in unloading one of the crates of the 
equipment from the ocean liner, agreement was 
reached between Farnsworth and Baird for li- 
censing and development of electronic camera 
technology. The Farnsworth-Baird agreement 
was to some extent analogous to the arrangement 
between RCA and Marconi-EMI. But although 
there was no doubt about the technical abilities of 
Farnsworth and Baird, both of their companies 
were financially weak. Baird Television had sold 
a few thousand of their 30-line ‘Televisors,’ but 
the company depended very much on the pa- 
tience and the deep pockets of its investors. On 
the other hand, Marconi-EMI were given a gen- 
erous budget from the huge revenues of its two 
parent companies. 

The British government set up a committee to 
‘advise on the relative merits’ of the different 
television systems. It was chaired by the Post- 
master General, Lord Selsdon, and composed of 
representatives from the Post Office, the BBC 
and scientific bodies. After much deliberation the 
Selsdon committee recommended that the BBC 
should start a high-definition television service 
on November 2, 1936, with the Baird and Mar- 
coni-EMI systems to operate on a trial basis, on 
alternate evenings. Picture definition was now set 
at 240 lines (Baird) and 405 lines (Marconi-EMI) 
with all signals being sent out on short wave from 
the BBC’s new transmitter at Alexandra Palace 
in North London. Receivers were therefore built 
on a dual standard, with a single switch for the 
viewer to change the circuits between the Baird 
and Marconi-EMI systems. 

In preparation for the new service, the two sys- 
tems were demonstrated at the Radio Exhibition 
at Olympia in August. The Baird flying-spot 
scanner worked very well in transmitting film, 
but under studio conditions it required almost 
complete darkness except for the intense strobe- 
like scanning beams. The Marconi-EMI Emitron 
camera was better in the studio, despite some re- 
liability problems. Although only two companies 
were competing for the transmission system, 
seven companies were exhibiting receivers. 
These ranged from ‘table models’ to large con- 
sole models and their prices ranged from about 
£50 to over £100. Considering that the average 
wage in 1936 was about £4 per week, it was ob- 
vious that ownership of television receivers 
would be restricted to the very rich. 
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The world’s first high-definition television 
service opened on November 2nd 1936 with very 
little fanfare [10]. The programme opened with a 
few speeches by the Postmaster General and 
other dignitaries, lasting a total of 15 minutes. 
Baird was not part of the platform party and was 
relegated to the audience, to his considerable an- 
noyance. The short opening ceremony was fol- 
lowed by an evening of typically low-budget pro- 
gramming. Television was not yet a mass 
medium and total receiver sales did not pass the 
1,500 figure until the summer of 1937. It is likely 
that fewer than 1,000 television sets were 
switched on for the November 1936 transmis- 
sion. 

On the technical side it soon became obvious 
that there were difficulties with the Baird camera 
system, or rather systems. The flying-spot sys- 
tem, with its dazzling lights and relatively immo- 
bile camera, was only used on some evenings. 
On other occasions, an electron image camera de- 
veloped from Farnsworth’s equipment was used. 
A third alternative was the intermediate film 
process which relied on the fact that Baird’s 
equipment did a very good job in televising film. 
Effectively, this principle was used in producing 
‘live’ television by filming the scene on 17.5mm 
film which was then fed into a series of tanks for 
developing and printing, and scanned (still wet) 
for television. The processing delay between 
filming and appearance of the image was about a 
minute. This ingenious system was bedevilled by 
problems such as leakage of photographic chem- 
icals on to the studio floor! The most promising 
of the three methods seems to have been the elec- 
tron camera, but much of this equipment was de- 
stroyed in a disastrous fire at the Crystal Palace 
on November 30th. The Baird family home was 
about a mile from the Palace and as an infant I 
was held up at the window to see the blaze, but I 


have no memory of it. By February 1937 the ad- 
visory committee had decided in favour of Mar- 
coni-EMI’s transmitting system. 

Baird was deeply embittered by this decision, 
but his fellow-directors in the company were not 
too worried. For the first time there were regular 
high-definition broadcasts and this meant a grow- 
ing market for receivers, with the Baird models 
holding a reasonable market share. With encour- 
agement from Isodore Ostrer and the Gaumont 
British cinema chain, Baird resumed work on 
cinema television. Small, very bright cathode ray 
tube receivers were developed with the capability 
of projecting pictures on a large screen. Typi- 
cally, two of these receivers would be carefully 
lined up so as to project each side of the screened 
picture. 

In 1938, the Australian radio industry invited 
John and Margaret Baird to visit Australia with 
VIP treatment and all expenses paid. The trip in- 
cluded the 4-week sea voyages in each direction, 
and my mother recalled it as the only real holiday 
she ever had with my father! 


NOTES 

8. Campbell Swinton, A.A., “Scientific 
Progress and Prospects” (presidential ad- 
dress to the R6ntgen Society), Nature, Vol. 
88, pp 191-195 (1911). 

9. Campbell Swinton, A.A., “The Possibilities 
of Television with Wire and Wireless,” The 
Wireless World and Radio Review, pp.51, 82 
and 114 (April 9, 16 and 23, 1924). 

10. This event was ignored by David Sarnoff, 
President of RCA, who proclaimed “The 
Birth of Television” at the New York 
World’s Fair 3 years later! 


Part 3 — Conclusion will appear in the February 
1998 issue. 


KEY & TELEGRAPH, continued from page 45 


number of 834, so perhaps there are at least 833 
others out there somewhere. A much safer con- 
clusion is that the era of the concentric binding 
post was not to be. 


Complaint Department 


Having complained to my wife and kicked the 
dog, I will now use a couple of lines to ventilate 
further and point out that the world is going to 
hell telegraphically. Twice in the last month I’ve 
seen references to the “Morris code,” and one na- 
tionally syndicated “educational” comic strip of- 
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Here’s a good look at Cain’s split closer lever. 


fered the Morse code, but displayed International 
code symbols. Maybe close is good enough, but 
I’m not convinced. 
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G.E.’s Micro-Miniature Metal-Ceramic Tube Family 


uring the 1950s, vacuum tube technol- 
1D) ogy underwent many radical changes. 

The changes were sparked by a growing 
interest in computers and space travel, and by 
the new demands of the military, industry and 
television. With transistor technology emerging 
in the background, the race was on to produce 
smaller, more rugged, more thermal- and shock- 
resistant and inexpensive vacuum tubes. 

In 1949 RCA introduced the pencil tube fam- 
ily, the first of the post-World-War-II miniature 
vacuum tubes. In 1953, Westinghouse, using a 
new approach to vacuum tube 
production, experimented with 
their “Matchbox” series of 
tubes. By the mid-1950s, ce- 
ramics began to replace glass 
and mica in vacuum tube con- 
struction. The “ceramic age” 
had arrived. 

In 1954, Sylvania produced 
a stacked, ceramic shell family 
of tubes for the Navy. Begin- 
ning in 1955, RCA converted 
their “Pencil Tube” metal- 
glass tube family to metal-ce- 
ramic and began development 
of the Nuvistor tube family. 
Eimac also experimented with 
stacked metal-ceramic receiv- 
ing tubes and G.E. introduced 
the first of their Micro-Minia- 
ture Metal-Ceramic tube fam- 
ily. It is this latter family that we will be con- 
cerned with here. 

In answering the need for a better UHF tube, 
G.E. developed the “L-29” in the early 1950s. 
Although an excellent tube, it proved to be diffi- 
cult and expensive to mass produce for the open 
market. Jim Beggs, who made G.E.’s first metal 
tube in 1933, was asked to produce an inexpen- 
sive, efficient, easily assembled UHF tube which 
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would be adaptable to mechanized production. 

After much research and experimentation, 
which required the cooperation and collabora- 
tion of many of the departments at G.E., an 
eraser-sized metal-ceramic tube was released in 
1955. The 6BY4, as it was called, would prove 
to be the first of a long line of sophisticated tubes 
that were classified as “Micro-Miniature Metal- 
Ceramic” tubes. 

This tube design represented a complete de- 
parture from conventional techniques of quantity 
tube manufacture. It required much research into 


Fig. 1. Display at the Manhattan College Vacuum tube Museum 
shows the variety of sizes and shapes of the micro-Miniature Metal- 
Ceramic tube family. The 6BY4 is at top, left. 


metals and ceramics, the establishment of new 
exhaust and sealing techniques unique in the in- 
dustry, design of new tube-making machinery 
and investigation of new processing methods. 
G.E. opted for a planar arrangement of the tube 
electrodes. Their interest in planar construction 
dated back to 1940, when the company introduced 
a radical disk-seal or “lighthouse” family of tubes. 
Titanium and ceramics were selected as the basic 
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Fig. 2. Cross-section of the G.E. type 6BY4 shows 
stacked construction. 


building blocks for this new tube family. 

Titanium, called the “wonder metal,” has the 
strength of steel, weight approaching that of alu- 
minum, and the corrosion resistance of stainless 
steel. Other properties recommending its use in 
miniature vacuum devices include excellent 
scaling characteristics, low vapor pressure and a 
high melting point. 

Under the proper temperature conditions, this 
metal is capable of liberating all absorbed gases. 
Titanium parts for tubes were first degreased and 
then heated to a high temperature in a. vacuum 
chamber lined with titanium. This vacuum firing 
was done in steps beginning at 500 degrees 
Centigrade and the temperature was gradually 
increased as the gases were pumped off. 

The process was carried out until a tempera- 
ture of slightly below 1070 degrees Centigrade 
was reached. After titanium had been heated for 
a short period at only 700 degrees Centi- 
grade, mass spectrometer tests showed that 
no further gases were liberated, even when 
the temperature was raised. This is in sharp 
contrast to the characteristics of other met- 
als which continue to give off quantities of 
gas at successive temperatures until the 
metals reach their melting point. 

The low temperature at which titanium 
can be degassed makes this metal uniquely 
valuable for use in tubes employing oxide 
coated cathodes. Once the cathode be- 
comes active (850 degrees Centigrade), 
any gas liberated from the tube parts will 
inhibit its emission. It is significant that ti- 
tanium can be degassed at a temperature 
below that at which an oxide cathode will 
activate. 
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Titanium is additionally useful because it has 
excellent gettering properties; it will rapidly ab- 
sorb large amounts of gases (except hydrogen) 
commonly present in vacuum tubes — some 
even when the titanium is at room temperature. 

To take advantage of the desirable degassing 
and gettering properties of titanium, a group of 
forsterite ceramics was developed whose coeffi- 
cients of expansion were virtually the same as 
that of titanium. The successful development of 
these ceramics led to the production of ceramic 
insulators which were part of the tube envelope 
and which could be heated to high temperatures 
without liberating any appreciable amounts of 
gas. The combination of titanium and ceramics 
made possible tubes with more stable emission 
and longer life. 

Space does not permit a full treatment of the 
entire tube family. We will limit our description 
to the construction of the first member of this 
family, the 6BY4, since the others use similar 
construction techniques. 

In figures 2 and 3, it can be seen that the con- 
struction of the tube resembles a stack of three 
metal washers separated by three ceramic insu- 
lators. The two metal buttons on the bottom of 
the stack are sealed to the bottom ceramic spacer 
and serve as heater connections. 

The cathode ring lies on top of the heater in- 
sulator spacer. It is shaped exactly like a washer, 
with the open end of the cathode support cylin- 
der attached by welds to the inside of the 
“washer” hole. The outside of the closed end of 
this cylinder is coated with oxide and forms the 
working area of the cathode. The heater is a self- 
supporting coil extending up into the cathode 
support cylinder. The cathode washer sits on top 
of the heater ceramic insulator. This completes 
the heater/cathode assembly. 


Fig. 3. Essential components of the type 6BY4. 
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The grid assembly consists of the inner grid 
support washer on which the grid is wound and 
the outer grid washer, which is recessed to hold 
the inner washer. The grid itself consists of 0.3 
mil tungsten wire, so fine that it is virtually in- 
visible under normal room lighting. The wire is 
wound and brazed to the inner grid washer at 
1000 turns per inch, representing a new degree 
of precision in quantity tube manufacture. The ti- 
tanium outer grid washer with the inner washer 
in its recess fits on top of the grid ceramic insu- 
lator with a nominal hot spacing of 0.6 mil from 
the grid to cathode. 

The anode ceramic insulator lies on top of the 
outer grid washer. The titanium anode is a flat 
disk with a round post rising from the center of 
one side. The anode is placed on top of the anode 
insulator with the post passing through the anode 
ceramic insulator and projecting over the grid. 
The end of the post forms the working area of the 
plate. The nominal grid-to-plate spacing is 7 
mils. In the finished tube, seals are made 
between each titanium ring and the adja- 
cent ceramic spacers thus completing the 
envelope of the tube as one continuous 
rigid piece. 

A titanium-to-ceramic seal was sought 
that would enable the tube parts, without 
prior metallizing, to be baked-out, pumped 
to a vacuum and sealed in one process. The 
solution to this problem was found by 
using nickel as the soldering agent. The 
nickel formed a eutectic bond to the tita- 
nium and a vacuum-tight ceramic wetting 
action. The seals remain vacuum-tight at 
temperatures in excess of 700 degrees 
Centigrade. 

The new tubes featured: micro-spacing 
of the elements for short electron transit 
time; ceramic insulators for low RE loss; 
small size for reduced interelectrode ca- 
pacitance; rings for electrode contacts, in 
place of pins, to reduce input inductance; 
rigid electrode support to minimize microphon- 
ics; and low input-output coupling. These prop- 
erties made for a near perfect UHF tube. 

The small size and rugged construction of the 
members of the Micro-Miniature Metal-Ceramic 
tube family enabled them to withstand severe 
shock, continuous vibrations, extreme tempera- 
tures, and high radiation doses. These character- 
istics, as well as their ability to dispense with the 
usual cooling equipment, made them ideal for 
numerous specialized applications: jet aircraft 
controls; nuclear reactor controls; airborne, mo- 
bile and industrial communications and comput- 
ers; earth satellites; IFF transmitters; transpon- 
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ders; guided missiles, doppler navigation trans- 
mitters; military communications and gunfire 
controls; broadband amplifiers for DME and 
TACAN; and a host of other applications. 

Jack Campbell, G.E. retiree has helped to un- 
ravel the G.E. numbering system of the period. 
During the 1950s all G.E. development projects 
were first assigned a four-digit “Z’ number (ex- 
ample: Z-2664). When numbers in that bloc 
were used up, projects were assigned a “Y’ num- 
ber (example: Y-1124). When the type was 
ready for production and sales, it was registered 
with the Electronic Industries Association and 
given a four digit EIA number (example: 7077). 
This was to allow other tube manufacturers to 
copy the tube and compete with G.E. It soon be- 
came evident that no company planned to copy 
this line of tubes and registration was discontin- 
ued. 

To designate to their customers that the tubes 
were fixed in design “GE” was substituted for 


Fig. 4. Size comparison of (I to r) T-9 octal base tube, 
glass miniature tube and micro-ceramic tube. 


the “Y” and a “1” added at the end of the devel- 
opment number (GE15371). A number other 
than “1” (GE15372) represents a variant. Some 
customers found that better performance could 
be achieved by selecting tubes from a given tube 
type, with slightly different specs, for the various 
stages of their amplifier. These selections were 
designated by a suffix dash number (Y-1124- 
1/GE18651-2). Extended warranty was desig- 
nated for tubes used in airline service by an ‘AL’ 
suffix (GE17701-AL). 

Many tubes were designed to a specific cus- 
tomer application, and tubes were sold during 
the development. Since the customer was famil- 
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Fig. 5. Cross-section of the 7910/Y-1171. 


iar with the ‘Y’ number, this was never changed. 
Many tubes were never sold as tubes alone. They 
were designed for, installed in, and sold as a 
product called Microwave Circuit Modules 
(MCM). Many of these modules were for mili- 
tary applications. 

Tubes with standard heater-cathode structure 
take about 20 to 30 seconds to warm up after the 
heater voltage is applied. This is too long for 
missile applications. A bonded heater-cathode 
structure was developed to give a 3 to 5 second 
warmup time with normal operating heater volt- 
age. 

The first fast-warmup type, Y-1124, was 
made for the Harry Diamond Labs in D.C. in the 
early 1960s. This was later used as a fuse trans- 
mitter (proximity fuse) on the Chapparal missile. 
Another fast-warmup type made soon after this 
was the Y-1274, which was also the first type 
sold as an MCM on a project for the Bell Labs. 
Some other MCMs using tubes on missile pro- 
jects include the Y-2100, used as a downlink 
transmitter for the Standard Missile-II for 
AEGIS, and the Y-2113 used as a fuse transmit- 
ter for the Patriot Missile. 

The Micro-Miniature Metal-Ceramic tube 
family has been in continuous production since 
1955 and gives every indication of continuing in 
the future. During its heyday about a half a million 
tubes were produced annually. At present about 
sixty thousand tubes are still being manufactured 
each year by MPD Components, Inc. It has held 
its own against the transistor during this period 
and in the vacuum tube world remains “State of- 
the-Art.” Its longevity, efficiency, variety and ver- 
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satility have certainly earned it a distinguished 
place in vacuum tube history. It deserves a special 
niche in every tube collection. 
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A Composite List of Known Members of the 


MICRO-MINIATURE 
METAL-CERAMIC FAMILY 


(All tubes are triodes; 
no tetrodes or pentodes were released) 


7841 GE14371 
7910 GE14501 
7911 GE14811° 
7913 GE14812 
8081 GE15371 
8082 GE15372 
8083 GE15377 
GE16231 
GE16411 
GE16841" 
GE17462 


GE17701 
GE17701-AL 
GE18651 
GE18651-1 
GE18651-2 
GE18651-3 
GE18651-AL 
GE19591 
GE19592 
GE20111 
GE21351 


GE12661 
GE13971 


Y-1030 
Y-1032 
Y-1124 
Y-1124-2° 
Y-1171 
Y-1171-1 
Y-1171-2 
Y-1223 
Y-1236 
Y-1251 
Y-1274° 
Y-1430 
Y-1498 
Y-1530 


Y-1536 
Y-1536-1 
Y-1536-2 
Y-1540 
Y-1541 
Y-1549° 
Y-1600 
Y-1610 
Y-1633 
Y-1636 
Y-1636-3-A 
Y-1636-3-B 
Y-1636-5 
Y-1636-6 


Y-1636-7 
Y-1636-8 
Y-1636-9 
Y-1692 
Y-1692-2 
Y-1763 
Y-1774 
Y-1832- 
Y-1832-2° 
Y-1951 
Y-1962 
Y-1963 
Y-2022 
Y-2035 


Y-2038 
Y-2040° 
Y-2094" 
Y-2096 
Y-2100° 
Y-2113 
Y-2122 
Y-2123 
Y-2139 
Y-2145 
Y-2155-1 
Y-2155-2” 
Y-2190 


(*) Indicates known MCMs 
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Antennas of the Mid-1930s 
By Dick Strippel 


had just completed a contest to determine 

who could receive the most foreign radio 
stations on their respective McMurdo Silver 
“Masterpiece III” receivers. One advertisement 
showed Arlen (wearing Oxford-style dress 
shoes!) allegedly climbing his Spanish tile roof, 
a roll of wire in hand, intent upon erecting a bet- 
ter antenna in order to one-up Der Bingle. 

Back then, antennas, particularly doublets, 
were a hot topic among short-wave fans. 

“Short wave amateurs are now passing 
through the throes of the doublet antenna for 
both receiving and transmitting,” wrote an over- 
enthusiastic but unbylined author in Modern 
Mechanix (later reprinted in the same publisher’s 
1935 Radio Builder’s Manual). The article went 
on to describe the doublet and tell how to build 
one (Fig. 1). 

The April 1935 issue of Short Wave Craft 
carried this partial cover description: “The word 
‘aerial’ is undoubtedly the “hottest” word in 
short- wave radio today, and especially does the 
choice of an aerial prove somewhat of a conun- 


| t was 1935. Bing Crosby and Richard Arlen 


drum to the average shortwave ‘fan’.” 

The featured article was “Which S-W Aerial 
Is The Best,” by George W. Shuart, W2AMN. 
He described three basic designs — one a dou- 
blet — with appropriate antenna tuners (Fig. 2), 
but never answered his headlined question. 

While many doublet designs utilized twisted 
pair, low-impedance feedline, Shuart’s and those 
commercially marketed by Arthur B. Lynch, 
Inc., touted the benefits of air-spaced, transposed 
lines. Earlier, the 1933 Short Wave Handbook, 
published by Radio News, described three basic 
designs using Lynch transposition blocks (One 
of these is shown as Fig. 3). Today’s 300-450- 
ohm “open wire lines” would be a suitable re- 
placement. 

A key element in the Radio News designs, as 
with the Modern Mechanix configuration, was 
the use of resistors in “special couplers” at the 
set end of the transmission line. The resistors 
would “pad out” gross differences between the 
radio set’s input impedance and the end imped- 
ance of the antenna and transmission line as a 
system. Needless to say, over the broadcast-plus- 


Making a Doublet Antenna for Receiving, Transmitting 
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Fig. 1. Doublet specs from Modern Mechanix 1935 Radio Builder’s Manual. 
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short wave spectrum, those impedances rise and 
fall dramatically - and usually not compatibly. It 
was a good idea that worked well, even at the ex- 
pense of some signal loss. 

The 1936 edition of the Radio Amateur’s 
Handbook, under “The Receiving Antenna,” de- 
clared, “The increasing popularity of short-wave 
broadcast receiving antennas has led to the de- 
velopment of many excellent commercial 
types... Designs such as the ‘Double Doublet’ 
and the ‘V Doublet’ perform effectively for am- 
ateur work.” Both R.C.A. and I.C.A (Insuline 
Corporation of America) offered “Double Dou- 
blet” antenna systems; essentially two harmoni- 
cally-related doublets in parallel — two wires on 
each side — sharing the same feedline. At its 
second harmonic, a doublet exhibits a very high 
impedance feedpoint. A paralleled doublet, cut 
to that harmonic will show the usual 50-70 
ohms, effectively broadbanding the system. 
Both R.C.A. and I.C.A. used special “couplers” 
at the set end. 

General Electric’s “V-Doublet” (Fig. 4) was a 
particularly effective design — so effective that 
it was resurrected and modernized a few years 
ago as the “WAS-50.” Here’s how the 1935 de- 
sign functioned: 


The “V” provides an efficient transfer of en- 
ergy from the antenna to the lead-in (transmis- 
sion line). A special transformer, in turn, pro- 
vides an efficient transfer of energy from the 
lead-in to the receiver... Below 55 meters, the 
antenna operates as a V-Doublet and above 55 
meters, it is automatically changed to a standard 
antenna by the special coupling transformer. 


The 1990’s unit employed a 300-ohm line 
from the apex of the V to “a proprietary fre- 
quency-sensitive passive coupling device.” 
From there, standard, user-supplied 75-ohm 
cable and antenna accessories “could be em- 
ployed to locate the antenna away from the 
house and to apply static discharge devices.” 
Both the “V Doublet” and its grandchild were ef- 
fective performers. 

Most “coupling devices” of the ’30s were 
simple, employing either the resistor scheme or 
a capacitor/inductor network at the receiver end 
of the transmission line. One highly successful 
design by a well-respected manufacturer used 
only a 250 mmf capacitor (suitably “potted” of 
course, to make it look important) in the twisted 


Fig. 2. Shuart’s 1935 Short Wave Craft article 


featured doublet [a], zepp [b] and end-fed [c] 
designs with appropriate tuners. 
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Fig. 3. Air-spaced feedline design, with transposition blocks, from Radio News 1933 Short Wave 
Handbook. | 


pair lead that went to the GND terminal of the __ tively isolated that lead from the set, and trans- 


set’s ANT/GND screw-terminal block. As fre- formed the entire feedline-plus-antenna into an 
quency lowered, the capacitor, together with the — end-fed, single-wire, random-length, aperiodic, 
inductance of the set’s antenna coil primary, es- _ top-loaded vertical, or “T” antenna. How’s that 


sentially formed a high-pass filter. This effec- for a mouthful of techno-babble! 

As receiver sensitivities in- 
creased, the need for high-effi- 
ciency short wave antennas de- 
creased. Today’s solid-state 
sets more than get by on their 
built-in two-foot whips. Fur- 
thermore, many current re- 
ceivers not designed for com- 
mercial or amateur service 
overload easily with anything 
more than 15-20 feet of random 
wire. 

So, if you’re an operator, as 
well as a restorer, of vintage 
sets as I am, you just might 
want to try some of the designs 
from the mid-1930s that I’ve 
reprised. You might even hear 
that guy in Sri Lanka scraping 
Fig. 4. Progressive 1935 home has sporty roadster in the garage, the insulation from a resonant 
V-doublet in the yard. piece of wire! 
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Recent Radio, TV and Entertainer Obituaries 
Compiled by Charles S. Griffen WiGYR 


1225 New Britain Ave., West Hartford, CT 06110-2405 


ad 


RUDOLF BING, 95, (9-2-97) General Man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York from 1950 to 1972. He is credited with at- 
tracting outstanding performers, designers and 
directors and expanding the Met’s season and 
number of subscribers. He oversaw the Met’s 
move to its new location in Lincoln Center in 
1966. 

MILTON F. “DOUG” DEMAW, 71, 
W1EB (9-28-97) electrical engineer and one of 
the most widely published technical writers in 
Amateur Radio. He was first licensed in 1950 as 
W8HHS. A member of the ARRL Headquarters 
staff from 1965 to 1983, he served as Technical 
Department Manager and Senior Technical Ed- 
itor. During his tenure, he edited the ARRL 
Handbook and, in 1970, engineered the shift in 
emphasis toward solid-state design in OST and 
the Handbook. Doug was also founder and pub- 
lisher of VHFer Magazine. He has many books 
on ham radio subjects to his credit, as well as 
hundreds of articles in QST and other publica- 
tions. 

LEON “LEE” FABER, 97, W7EH (7-8-97) 
ham radio pioneer and crystal manufacturer. He 
was first licensed in 1917 as 9EH. In 1932, Faber 
formed Faberadio Electric Company which sup- 
plied crystals. Later it became a part of the James 
Knight Company which supplied crystals to the 
military during WWII and to commercial and 
amateur users after the war. 

A. C. “DOC” GEE, 84, G2UK (5-19-97) for- 
mer Chairman of AMSAT-UK. He was a charter 
member of AMSAT-UK and served as its Chair- 
man from 1979 until 1992. For a number of 
years Dr. Gee wrote the satellite column in 
Radio Communications 

STANLEY GROVER, 71, (8-24-97) singer 
and actor. He was seen on television, in films 
and on stages from Broadway to Hollywood and 
best known for his “baritenor” voice. Grover’s 
Broadway credits include Candide, Time Re- 
membered, and Company. Film appearances in- 
clude Executive Decison, Old Gringo, Fan- 
dango, Being There, etc. He was seen on TV in 
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Married: The First Year, Sisters, That Was the 
Week That Was, etc. 

RICHARD JAECKEL, 70, (6-14-97) char- 
acter actor. In 1943 he began his movie career in 
20th Century Fox’s Guadalcanal Diary. Other 
film credits include The Dirty Dozen, Sands of 
Iwo Jima, Sometimes a Great Notion, Delta 
Force 2, The King of the Kickboxers, etc. In 
1985 he appeared in the TV production The 
Dirty Dozen: Next Mission. 

CHARLES KURALT, 62, (7-4-97) veteran 
CBS journalist. He began his career with CBS in 
1957 as a rewrite person, but quickly became an 
on-air correspondent reporting from around the 
world. Kuralt became anchor of CBS News Sun- 
day Morning, Morning with Charles Kuralt, 
America Tonight and was the host for many spe- 
cial broadcasts and documentaries. Perhaps he is 
best remembered for hosting On The Road, 
which took viewers to remote locations in Amer- 
ica to chronicle the lives of people and places he 
saw along the way. On the Road began in 1967 
and continued for the next 13 years. Kuralt was 
winner of three Peabody awards and 12 Emmys. 
He retired from CBS in 1994. 

BURGESS MEREDITH, 838, (9-9-97) actor. 
His career on stage, television and the screen 
spanned seven decades, but he was best known 
as trainer Mickey in the Rocky films and the vil- 
lainous Penguin in the Batman TV series. On 
Broadway he appeared in Teahouse of the Au- 
gust Moon, Liliom, Playboy of the Western 
World, etc. Some of his film credits include Of 
Mice and Men, Tom, Dick and Harry, The Story 
of G.I. Joe, and Such Good Friends. 

ROBERT MITCHUM, 79, (7-1-97) actor. 
He appeared in more than 100 Westerns, come- 
dies, war movies and dramas, remaining a star 
for more than a half a century and working well 
into his 70s. Some of the film highlights of his 
career are Out of the Past, The Night of the 
Hunter, The Sundowners, Cape Fear, Home 
from the Hill, Two for the Seesaw, and Friends of 
Eddie Coyle. 

LUISE KING REY, 83, (8-4-97) big-band 
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singer. She was one of the six harmonizing King 
Sisters. They appeared with Horace Heidt and 
His Brigadiers in 1932 and remained with the 
band for five years. When Luise married Alvino 
Rey, the band’s guitar player, he formed his own 
band in 1939 with the King Sisters as the main 
attraction. Later the King Sisters toured with 
Artie Shaw, headlined at the Copacabana and ap- 


peared on the air with Kay Kyser. 

WILLIAM N. PARKER, 89, (2-27-97) tele- 
vision component developer. He was General 
Chief Broadcasting Engineer for Western Tele- 
vision from 1928 through 1933. Parker built the 
first commercial system of television broadcast- 
ing and receiving equipment which became 

(continued on page 59) 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


A Book You'll Want to Own! 

An important new illustrated biography 
of Alexander Graham Bell has just been re- 
leased to coincide with the 150th anniver- 
sary of the inventor’s birth. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell was written by AWA member 
Morgan Wesson in collaboration with 
Edwin S. Grosvenor, Bell’s great-grandson. 

The book chronicles the inventor’s up- 
bringing in Scotland, the family’s emigra- 
tion to Canada, and the young man’s career 
as a teacher of the deaf in the Northeastern 
U.S. It follows this innovative man as, 
spurred by twin interests in acoustics and 
telegraphy, he begins to experiment with 
electrical communication. 

The dramatic story of the development of 
the telephone unfolds, and the work of 
competing inventors, including Thomas 
Edison and Elisha Gray, is put into perspec- 
tive. Also discussed is Bell’s later inventing 
career and his involvement with aviation, 


hydrofoils and the founding of the National 


Geographic. 

The 8%"511'/" handsomely-printed hard- 
bound book contains 304 pages. Its 400 il- 
lustrations include many published for the 
first time. 

Emmy-award-nominated author Wesson 
is probably best known to OTB readers for 
his work, with Ken Burns, on the video doc- 
umentary Empire of the Air. He has also 
written on the history of technology for En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica and Groliers and 
served as a curator at The International Mu- 
seum of Photography at George Eastman 
House. 


Special Pricing For AWA Members 
Through a special arrangement with the 
author, members can purchase this impor- 
tant illustrated biography directly from the 
AWA for $37.95 (plus a $2.05 shipping and 
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handling charge), which is over seven dol- 
lars off the bookstore price of $45.00. A spe- 
cial edition, signed by the authors, is avail- 
able for $47.95 (plus $2.05 s&h). Not only 
will you receive this outstanding work at a 
significant discount, but the AWA will also 
receive a cash contribution for each volume 
sold. What's more, for this contribution, you 
may take a tax deduction of $17.50 (basic 
book) or $27.50 (special edition). 

So what are you waiting for! Send 
$40.00 for the basic book or $50.00 for the 
special edition to: Dexter Deeley, Antique 
Wireless Association, 8 Briar Circle, 
Rochester, NY 146182. 
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The Rise of Television — 

A Reference Guide 

By George Shiers et al. Published 1997 by Gar- 
land Publishing, Inc., 717 Fifth Ave., New York, 
NY 10022-8101. 616 pages; hardbound; $95.00. 

AWA has received notice of the availability 
of this new “annotated guide to the technical de- 
velopment of television up to the eve of World 
War II.” It was produced by the authors of “Bib- 
liography of the History of Electronics” (Scare- 
crow, 1972), now out of print. 

While we have not been provided with a 
copy of this not inexpensive book, the notice of 
publication states that its more than 8800 en- 
tries (many annotated) provide a definitive 
chronologically-arranged guide to the patents, 
technical papers, books, articles, and other ref- 
erences to television and its forebears up to 
about 1940. 

This new bibliography would appear to be of 
great value to researchers and authors. 


¢¢ 4 ¢ 


Technical Manual — Sylvania 
Set-Tested Radio Tubes 

Reprint, 1997, of the 183 page tube manual 
published by Sylvania in 1937. This old author- 
ity on the characteristics of pre-1938 tubes needs 
no introduction to AWA historians and collec- 
tors, who will be happy to know that a first-class 
soft-cover reprint is available at $12.95 (+$1 
S&H) from Lindsay Publications, Inc., P.O. Box 
538, Bradley, IL 60915. 


5 As AU AN 


How To Make A Neutrodyne Receiver 

This is a 1997 reprint of the 5 by 7-inch, 65 
page booklet by F.F. Webb first published in 
1925 (Wow — 70+ years ago!) by The Radio Li- 
brary Company. The reprint is now available for 
$6.95 (+ $1 S&H) from Lindsay Publications, 
Inc., P.O. Box 538, Bradley, IL 60915. This 
booklet is well illustrated and sufficiently de- 
tailed to enable a set builder (even of the 1920s) 
to construct and neutralize the receiver. 
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REVIEWS: WHAT’S NEW IN PRINT 


EDITED BY 


William E. Denk, W3IGU 
81 Steeplechase Road, Devon, PA 19333-1226 
Please include SASE for reply. 


Guide to the Dowd Vacuum Tube Collection 

Brother Patrick Dowd, F.S.C., W2GK, has 
prepared (3/17/97) a 135-page, typewritten, 
8/"x11" guide to his remarkable vacuum tube 
collection, now on display in the Engineering Li- 
brary of Manhattan College in New York City. 
The Guide will not be published, but a number of 
copies have been prepared, of which several are 
available for reference at the Museum. There are 
also copies at the AWA Library and in the hands 
of a few collectors. 

Bruce Kelley, recently-retired curator of the 
AWA Museum describes the Dowd collection as 
incredible” and the “world’s largest documented 
tube collection.” Bruce tells me that the tubes 
are displayed in glass cabinets and are well iden- 
tified. One display, for example, contains 54 
tubes by Western Electric and is labelled “Early 
Spherical Tube Families + VT-1 & Variants.” 
Two of the displays are devoted to the “Many 
Faces of the 201/201A” and include 116 samples 
of the numerous brands of this ubiquitous tube. 

The Guide makes it evident that this collection 
is not limited to receiving tubes. Panel 25 dis- 
plays “Early and Popular Transmitting Tubes...” 
of the 1916-1920s era (21 in all). High power 
water-cooled tubes appear elsewhere among the 
displays. Panel 74, with 26 tubes, displays the 
“Development of the Travelling Wave Tube.” 
According to the Guide, a total of 4,176 tubes are 
mounted on the display panels. 


4 ¢ 4 4 


Wireless Radio — A Brief History 

By Lewis Coe. Published 1996 by McFarland & 
Co., Inc., Box 611, Jefferson, NC 28640. 192 
Pages. 64 by 9% inches. Hardcover, $27.50 
($30.50 postpaid). 

Your reviewer’s first thought on receiving this 
book was to skip through it quickly. But he 
wound up reading every word. It’s well and in- 
terestingly written and loaded with information. 

What I had expected to find was neatly com- 
pressed into Chapter 1 (12 pages) entitled “They 
Called it Wireless.” From there on the book ex- 
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plores the myriad uses to which radio has been 
applied. Chapter 2 covers “Marine Radio;” “The 
Broadcast Boom is dealt with in Chapter 3; 
“Amateur Radio” is reviewed in Chapter 4. 
Commercial radio is covered in Chapter 5, 
“Point to Point.” This chapter deals with the pe- 
riod when radio went into competition with the 
landline services, a period that saw radio’s 
progress from spark through CW and transistors, 
and from long waves through microwaves. 

“Potpourri,” Chapter 6, discusses dozens of 
off-beat uses of radio, such as garage door open- 
ers, baby monitors, wireless microphones, ra- 
diosondes, induction heating, etc. 

In Chapter 7, “On the Move,” Coe covers 
communication with and between moving ob- 


jects such as ships, trains, automobiles and air- 
planes, and systems such as VOR, TACAN, 
VORTAC and OMEGA. 

“Military Radio” and “Radar” are covered in 
Chapters 8 and 15, and “Cellular and Satellite 
Telephone” in Chapter 9. That elusive dream of 
“Wireless Transmission of Power” is discussed 
in Chapter 10. And there are chapters dealing 
with “Television,” “Police Radio,” “The Morse 
Code” and “Collecting.” 

Chapter 14, “The Vast Continent,” ie., the 
vast radio spectrum, discusses uses of ELF (ex- 
tremely low frequencies) such as 76 Hz (no, not 
kHz) with an antenna 84 miles in length. To get 
you calibrated, the “C” two octaves below mid- 
dle “C” on your piano is 64 Hz! 


OBITUARIES, continued from page 57 


operational in Chicago in the spring of 1930. 
During WWII he developed electronic tubes for 
the U.S. Army and Navy. After the war he was 
employed by RCA where he earned more than 
20 patents for his work on circuitry and tubes. 

REID L. SHAW, 67, (8-16-97) broadcast ex- 
ecutive. In 1965 he was named Vice Presi- 
dent/General Manager of GE Broadcasting 
which consisted of one television station and two 
radio stations in Schenectady, NY. During the 
next 14 years he built the subsidiary to group sta- 
tus by acquiring two more TV and six radio sta- 
tions. In 1967 Shaw was appointed President of 
both the broadcasting unit and GE Cablevision 
Corp. He resigned from GE in 1979 and joined 
John Blair & Company. 

RED SKELTON, 84, (9-17-97) radio, TV 
and film comedian. He entered vaudeville in 
1930 at age 15 where he developed his comedy 
routines. Skelton made his radio debut in 1937 
on Rudy Vallee’s Standard Brands Hour and be- 
came a regular on Red Foley’s Avalon Time. He 
began his own radio show on NBC in 1941, and 
the show continued with breaks, and a switch for 
a number of years to CBS, until 1953. The Red 
Skelton Show began on NBC TV in 1951. In 
1953 it moved to CBS where it was seen until 
1970. It returned to NBC for one year in 1971. 
Film credits include Whistling in the Dark, 
Bathing Beauty, Three Little Words, etc. 

SIR GEORG SOLTI, 84, (9-5-97) conduc- 
tor. He headed the opera houses in Munich and 
Frankfurt after WWII and then transformed the 
Chicago Symphony into one of the world’s 
finest. He headed the Chicago Symphony for 22 
years and had planned to perform his 1,000th 
concert with them in October. He was associated 
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with London/Decca Records for fifty years and 
won 30 Grammy Awards. 

JAMES STEWART, 89 (7-2-97) actor. He 
became one of the American cinema’s greatest 
stars in a career that spanned 57 years. He came 
to prominence in the 1930s in You Can’t Take It 
With You and Mr. Smith Goes to Washington. 
Other memorable performances include The 
Philadelphia Story, Winchester 73, Harvey, 
Rear Window, Anatomy of a Murder and The 
Man Who Shot Liberty Valance. Of his more 
than eighty film appearances, he is best remem- 
bered for his role as George Bailey in Frank 
Capra’s Christmas classic It’s a Wonderful Life. 
He received five Oscar nominations and in 1985 
was voted an honorary Oscar for the body of his 
work and received the Medal of Freedom from 
President Reagan. 

LYLE VAN, 92, (7-22-97) broadcast jour- 
nalist. He began his radio career on WGST(AM) 
in Atlanta and during the depression joined 
NBC. He served as the announcer for commen- 
tator H.V. Kaltenborn and later anchored the 
“Pure Oil News.” In the 1950s he joined 
WOR(AM) and the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem in New York City, hosting local and national 
newscasts until his retirement in 1978. 


Information for this column was obtained 
from The Boston Globe, Broadcasting and 
Cable, The Hartford Courant, New York Post, 
The New York Times, OST, e-mail announce- 
ment from the ARRL, and Variety. 


Thanks to Don Andrus, Marc F. Ellis, 


N9EWS, and Fred Swanson for additional source 
material. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment for personal use. Please observe 
the following: (1) one ad per issue per member; (2) include as SASE if acknowledgement is desired; 
(3) material must be more than 25 years old and related to electronic communications; (4) give your 
full name, address and zip code; (5) repeats require another notice (we are not organized to repeat au- 
tomatically); (6) the AWA is not responsible for any transaction; (7) we retain the right to reduce an 
ad’s size if over seven lines; (8) AWA does not accept commercial advertising in this column; and (9) 
the deadline for ads in the February issue is December 15, 1997. Ads received after that time will be 
held for the following issue. Mail all ads to: 


Richard Ransley, P.O. Box 41, Sodus, NY 14551 


SELL/TRADE—BC/SW TUBE RADIOS 


950s battery tube radios: Grundig 97BE, works, 
$60.; several Philips table models, $50. to $70., all 
working; Tesla 402, $75. Argirios Adamidis, Kam- 
pouri 19, Panorama, Thessaloniki, Greece 55236 
(031) 342 405 


Model 52 Crosley, intact except skirt on tuning dial. 
Audio transformers dc resistance ok as are 201 fil- 
aments. Irving Wild, 270 Avenel St., Avenel, NJ 
07001 (732) 636-3935 


Bremer Tully Counterphase Six, nice, with all orig- 
inal paperwork, $85.; Radiola 18, less escutcheon , 
$60.; Radiola 100 speaker, $25.; Hallicrafters SW- 
41W (the rare white one), $110.; Crosley REO, 
$85.; Minerna Tropic-masted W117, $85; Henry 
Engstrom, FD6WWH, P.O. Box 5846, Santa Rosa, 
CA 95402 (707) 544-5179 


Radiola IV cabinet parts, lid front doors & frame, 
horn (no driver), front panel with misc. elect. parts, 
all good; Philco 610 chassis, no speaker or knobs, 
works, or will buy restorable table/tombstone/con- 
sole cabinet for same. $40. and $30. respectively 
plus shipping. J.T. Kaetz, 6841 Chesser Rd., Besse- 
mer, AL 35023 (205) 491-2933 


SELL/TRADE—COMMUNICATIONS GEAR 


Collins new tube sets for KWM2, 75A4, S Line - 
75S3B and 3283, 62S1, KWM1 and others. Bob 
Fortman, 65 Aleta Dr., Rochester, NY 14623 


1937 Collins 300 FA AM broadcast transmitter . 
Comes with spares, manuals and 2 Collins exciters. 
Cosmetically vg. Must pick up, $500. Bob Hodge, 
406 Lexington Ave., Syracuse, NY 13210 (315) 
478-0359 


RME VHF-152A Tunable Receive Converter. Cov- 


ers 10/11, 6 and 2 Meters. Nice, working condition, 
$50. or best offer. Anthony Monteiro, AA2TX, 
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Hope Road, Tinton Falls, NJ 07724 (732) 389-4392 
after 8:30 p.m. 


SELL/TRADE—GENERAL 


Atwater Kent Model K ignition coil, $75.; quantity 
Hart type porcelain base rotary switches (new old 
stock), c. 1920, $5. each; British Ediswan range 
blocks (coils); various wavelengths, c. 1925, $15. 
each. Fin Stewart, 1 Perouse Ave., San Remo, 
N.S.W. 2262, Australia 


Tubes: 4 pin, 9 pin and octal (no metal); BNC con- 
nectors; terminations; RF adaptors, modem parts; 
old caps and Atwater Kent parts. SASE for list. Otto 
Neddermeier, 34 Fifty Acre Rd. S., Smithtown, NY 
11787 


Tuner Model 999 High Impedance Dynamic Mike 
with desk stand, good condition, $95. ppd. Joel Ek- 
strom, P.O. Box 391, Cabin John, MD 20818 


Thousands of radio/electonic/miscellaneous items 
from 70 years’ collection of antiques, books, cata- 
logs, flyers, brochures, magazines, radios, televi- 
sions, ham equipment/parts, radio/tube testers, sci- 
entific, photographic, military, automotive, recre- 
ational vehicle, HVAC, engineers drafting, artists 
equipment and supplies. Send $2 for large 80 page 
list which will be sent immediately by first class 
mail. Francis Yonker, W2IBH, Inverary Place, 
State College, PA 16801 


1928 Trav-Ler T-4131 portable in good condition, 
$195.; Freed-Eisemann NR-6 excellent condition, 
$150. Dale Johnston, 1305 Guadelupe Dr., West- 
minster, MD 21157 (410) 848-5279 


Play those oldies on this professional 4 speed 
phonograph with treble, bass and pause controls. 
6x9 speaker, aux. Inputs and outputs, $39. John 
Walch, 381 County Route 17, Bernhards Bay, NY 
(315) 675-8135 email: Jwalch@Juno.com 
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Will consider offers on AK30, with Pooley Cabinet 
(excellent condition), 1937 Philco High Efficiency 
Aerial (unused in original box), Zenith Universal 
(5A01), Trans-oceanic (5G40), Silvertone (101-802 
farm radio), Code Instructograph with rolls, Supe- 
rior Model TV-11 tube tester, Rider Manuals (Vol. 
I-XII complete). Ralph Weaver, 3014 Ferguson 
Valley Road, McVeytown, PA 17051 fax: (717) 
899-5622 


Have a number of rare old radios for sale. Send 
SASE for list and prices. John Whiting, 18 Selma 
Blvd., Randolph, NJ 07869-3483 


High Fidelity items: Rec-o-Cut, Garrard, Miracord 
turntables; Gray viscous-damped, Grado wooden 
arms; Zenith 33/78 changer w/two Cobra arms; 
Wilcox-Gay /Catalin trimmed arms; McIntosh & 
Scott 112A Dynaural pre amps; Scott 330D tuner; 
Heath AR1500; Bell 2260; Lafayette integrated 
amps; Want International Kadettes or other Ann 
Arbor radio related items for Nevins Museum of 
Radio. Ken Nevins, 406 Jipson St., Blissfield, MI 
49228 


CE-20A, $90.; Heath DX-60, $75.; National NC- 
100ASD, $200.; Heath SB-610 monitor scope, 
$85.; RME VHF-152A (2, 6, 1OM RX converter, 
$75.; Johnson Adventurer, $80.; WRL Galaxy 300 
transceiver w/ps, $220.; Radiola 17, $35.; AK 42, 
$75.; Zenith 6G601, $60. Want 5 prong doghouse 
ps for National SW-5, National 5880 ps, manual for 
Yaesu YC-101. Carter Elliott, 1460 Pinedale Rd., 
Charlottesville, VA 22901 (804) 979-7383 


Pilot Super Wasp kit, two boxes of five antenna 
coils each; one box of five detector coils, coils look 
good but no guarantee; boxes alone are collectable, 
$30. each box or $80. for all three ppd.; Global good 
used tubes: three 227, $3. ea., one 56, $7. five 226, 
$3. ea., three UX171A, $10. ea. plus postage, ppd 
for all. Frank Giorgianni, 3335 Route 209, Wurts- 
boro, NY 12790 (914) 888-4434 


Hallicrafters S-38A, $65.; SX-110, $100.; SX-130 
W/R-SO spkr + extra set tubes, $130.; Atwater Kent 
45, complete, $80.; Hickok 209A black face 
w/manual and probes, vg condition, $75.; Weston 
10" u/ma meter (circa 1900), exc. condition, $50. 
All plus shipping. Roger Ruddick, 33 Emily Ln., Ft. 
Myers Beach, FL 33931 


Old radio books 1913-1950, magazines, catalogues, 
receiving and transmitting tube manuals, Rider’s 
books and indexes, Radio Retailing, scanning disc 
and much early TV literature and manuals. Also 
crystal sets, battery radios, cathedral, tombstone, 
bakelite and novelty radios. Many Crosleys, Radi- 
olas, Philcos, Zeniths, etc. SASE for large list. Bill 
Rolf, 30131 Center Ridge, Westlake, OH 44145 


Toshiba 7TP303 transistor radio with matching 
speaker box, $225.; New in box reverse painted 
Japanese ‘Electra’, $60.; Tiny new in box Philco 
transistor, $30.; Always wanted is any unusual 
small Japanese transistor radios; Emerson AX-212 
wood radio; driver/base for ‘Little Spitfire’ horn; 
Washington/Baltimore Teleguide/TV Guide maga- 
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zines; experimental TV station stuff. Don Maurer, 
29 S. 4th St., Lebanon, PA 17042 (717) 272-2481 


IE-135 test set for BC-611, $125; URM-32 Freq. 
Meter with AC PS, book and manual, $80.; LM-21 
with matching AC PS and book, $35.; ARRL Hand- 
books 1955, 1968, 1995, $25.; Callbook, 1952, $10. 
Gary Cain, W8MFL, P.O. 521, Shakopee, MN 
55379 


SELL/TRADE—LITERA TURE 


Radio Craft magazine, May 1935, Radio News/ 
Shortwave Radio magazine, May 1935, $7. each, 
ppd. Jim Farago, 4017 42nd Ave., South, Min- 
neapolis, MN 55406-3528 


Old QST’s: 1924-Oct., 1925-Aug., 1926-Feb., 
Mar., May, Aug., Sept., Oct., Dec., 1927-Feb.., 
Mar., Apr., May, Jun, Jul., Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov., 
Dec., 1928-full year, 1929-Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., 
May, Jun., Jul., Aug., Sept., Oct., 1930-Feb., Nov., 
Dec., 1931-Jan., Feb., Mar., 1935-Jan., Feb., Mar., 
Apr., May, Jun, Jul., Aug., Nov., 1937-Nov., Dec. 
Excellent to near new. $5. each + shipping, Henry 
Mohr, W3NCX, 1005 W. Wyoming St., Allentown, 
PA 18103 


For trade, 1916 QST’s for 1916 QST’s that I am 
missing. Wanted, Drake R4B receiver, exc to mint 
only. Bill Hurni, W3HWT, 329 Evergreen, North 
Wales, PA 19454 (215) 6699-5787 


Manuals at lowest cost for most Hallicrafters, Ham- 
marlund, National, Globe/WRL, Allied Knight, 
Heath, Johnson Viking, Elmac, Gonset, Eico B&W, 
RME, Conar, B&K, Harvey Wells, Morrow, 
Lafayette, Mosley, Drake, Regency Ameco, Clegg, 
Utica, Poly-Comm., Pierson, Davco, Realistic, 
RCA and more. Al Bernard, NI4Q, P.O. Box 
690098. Orlando, FL 32869-0098 (407) 351-5536 


About 50 Ibs. of Radio magazines including Radio 
News covering WWII era, Radio/TV News, Electron- 
ics World, QST from 50s. Misc. others. Trade for 
AK37 power supply with chassis cable. A. Roer, 1412 
Trimble Rd., Boothwyn, PA 19061 (610) 485-3097 


Original manuals for sale: Receiving Set AN/FRR- 
37; Receiving Equip Navy RDZ and RDZ-1; Re- 
ceivers R-108/, 109/ and 110/GRC; Airways Comm 
Receiver RCP; VHF Transmitter TUQ; RF Monitor 
AN/URM-S50; and COMBI-150 Audio-Visual En- 
tertainment Center (by Color-Sonics, a National Co. 
Subsidiary). Hank Bredelhorst, 2440 Adrian St., 
Newbury Park, CA 91320 (805) 498-8907 


Zenith factory Service Manuals. All Transoceanic 
models, rare multiband receiver M660 and all tran- 
sistor radios. Many other antique radio manuals and 
schematics. Walt Belsito, KIRTS, 149 Southmayd 
Road, Waterbury, CT 06705 


SELL/TRADE—MILITARY 
TU-5-B transmitter tuning unit, 1500 to 3000 Kc. 


Mfg. By G. E., all parts V.G., panel dirty, chipped 
paint, cal. chart and storage box, reasonable offer 
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plus shipping. J.T. Kaetz, 6841 Chesser Rd., Besse- 
mer, AL 35023 (205) 491-2933 


SELL/TRADE—PARTS 


HRO-60 being dismantled for parts. What do you 
need? Includes coils A, B, C and D. El Wagner, 
WB2JNJ, 23 Red Barn Circle, Pittsford, NY 14534 


Radio bakelite and hard rubber panels, no nicks or 
cracks for Radiola IIIA, Fada Neutrodyne, Wireless 
Specialty Apparatus Type IP76. Also IP111, de- 
Forest gelena detector, Atwater Kent type 2A crys- 
tal detector, Grebe crystal detector, Fada crystal de- 
tector. Need parts for crystal sets?. Call or write. 
Phil Weingarten, 67-71 Alderton St., Rego Park, 
NY 11374 (718) 896-3545 


Bag of 200 NOS carbon composition resistors, $1. + 
1 lb. shipping. Please send LSASE for list of parts, 
literature for sale or trade. David Dameron, 819 
Boundary Place, Manhattan Beach, CA 90266-6621 


SELL/TRADE—TUBES & TRANSISTORS 


Selling the following Western Electric tubes: VT-1, 
VT-1, no base, 205D, 205F, 230D, 264C (2), 281A, 
311B, 316A (2), 328A, 348A, 367A, 421A. Harry 
Mills, K4HU, 631 4th Ave., W., Hendersonville, 
NC 28739 


WANTED—BC/SW TUBE RADIOS 


Mercury Superhet and Kennedy 110 with amplifier. 
David Shanks, 115 Baldwin St., Bloomfield, NJ 
07003-3725 


Restorable Zenith big black dial and shutter dial ra- 
dios, chassis and cabinets. Any condition hopeless 
basket cases ok. Also other brands of wood tomb- 
stones and cathedrals. James Fisher, 344 Harrison 
Ave., Manville, NJ 08835 (908) 725-7476 email y- 
r-less @juno.com 


WANTED—COMMUNICATIONS GEAR 


Stancor 10P transmitter; McMurdo-Silver 701 trans- 
mitter; Clegg AB-144 converter. David Geiser, 3790 
Snowden Hill Rd., New Hartford, NY 13413-5137 


Drake FS-4 frequency synthesizer for Drake B or C 
line twins. Also still looking for HRO coil sets, JAN 
or RCA boxed N.O.S. 6K7 and 6J7 metal tubes, old 
Linear Amps from the 50’s and 60’s in any condi- 
tion and Handbooks from the 40’s, 50’s and 60’s. 
Send info, price and condtition to: Fred Fuhrer, P.O. 
Box 3, Kent, AL 36045 or voice mail (334) 541- 
4631 


WANTED—GENERAL 


Small 1920s radios, ie. Crosley 51, 52, Trirdyn, 
AK35, etc., cathedrals (restorable ok), horn speak- 
ers, working or not, tubes 201A, WD 11 (dud). Ar- 
girios Adamidis, Kampouri 19, Panorama, Thessa- 
loniki, Greece 55236 


Magnavox TS-940 series console remote tv from 
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1970. Mark Vincent, 2101 Camborne Rd., Rich- 
mond, VA (804) 276-3983 


Model 32 KSR teletype machine in running condi- 
tion. Also copy of teletype bulletin 309B Vol. 1. 
Wayne Letourneau, WBOCTE, P.O. Box 62, Wan- 
naska, MN 56761 (218) 425-7826 


Coil (inductor) winding machine (of type common 
30 to 40 years ago) in good condition. Army TM’s 
from 1950s and 1960s covering motors, synchros, 
selsyns, electricity, electronics. etc. to replace my 
set lost in a move. Bill Johnston, K5ZI, P.O. Box 
370, White Sands, NM 88002 (505) 382-7804 


Atwater Kent coupled circuit tuner; Buckingham 
table radio electric/battery (in decent shape); set of 
card for a Philco Tube Tester Model 7050. Edwin 
Doughty, 3865 N. Thomas Rd., Freeland, MI 48623 
(517) 781-2219 


Grebe CR 13, Sodion DR-6 parts set, (any condi- 
tion); Westinghouse meter type CAY-2601 fila- 
ment ammeter (0-1.5A used in IP5001); Firth 
Model 35A receiver; Connecticut Type J-113 fail- 
ment rheostat (check your parts box, will pay $100. 
For one complete with knob and dial scale!) J.C. 
Woychowski, 81 Penn. Ave., Niantic, CT 06357 
(860) 739-6579 or (860) 739-4673 fax 


Amphenol microphone connectors 80MC-2M, 
80MC-2F; Nuvistors 6CW4, Robert Milligan, 
KI4MB, 6608 N. 18th, Arlington, VA 22205 (703) 
533-0650 


Tube radios: Bendix 115, Sonora, Sonerette, Emer- 
son 747, Crosley Bulls Eyes, Sterling Deluxe. Want 
following transistors: Global GR900, NEC NT61, 
NEC NT-620, Motorola 7X23E, Sony TR86, Mag- 
navox AM-23 and any Japanese reverse plastic sets. 
Bruce Phillips, 127 Bunker Hill Ave., Stratham, NH 
03885 (603) 772-7516 email: GXXLO2A@ 
prodigy.com 


Standard D104 - no preamp or bar. Straight stand 
and head in Al condition. G. Liccione, W2TPL, 
118 Hiawatha Trail, Liverpool, NY 13088 (315) 
457-7928 


WANTED—INFORMATION 


Would like to correspond with former owners or 
operators of pre-WWII Collins equipment as well 
as PAA Clipper radio operators. Brian Roberts, 
K9VKY, 130 Tara Dr., Fombell, PA 16123 (412) 
758-2688 


Information of any kind on a Gates MO-2996A com- 
pressor amp and also a Gates console and associated 
power supply, monitor amp., etc. C.K. Bucy, P.O. 
Box 16583, Lubbock, TX 16583 (806) 792-1662 


Need TM manual, with schematic, mechanical and 
electrical alignment for R392/URR. Copy ok. Frank 
Lotito, K3DZ, 1428 O’ Block Road, Pittsburgh, PA 
15239 


Info wanted about IP501A (model with bakelite 
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binding posts and no stopping condenser). Request 
pictures, measurements of inside of audio portion, 
parts list. Any help would be much appreciated to 
make sure restoration is correct. Would like to cor- 
respond with wireless gear collectors. Thanks! Marc 
Gottlieb, Box 1112, South San Francisco, CA 
94083-1112 


WANTED—KEYS AND TELEGRAPH 


Hooray, I finally made it to 200 different bugs 
(speed keys) in my collection. Does anyone out 
there have one that I don’t have in my collection? If 
so, I will certainly make it worth your trouble to in- 
clude it in my collection. Also looking for spark era 
keys and pre-1870 landline keys/devices. Gil 
Schlehman, KODWY, 335 Indianapolis Ave., 
Downers Grove, IL 60515 (630) 968-2320 


Your no longer used Vibroplex Bug with narrow 
base (3 inches or less); McElroy Bug; Vertical Bug. 
Brian Roberts, KOVKY, 130 Tara Dr., Fombell, PA 
16123 (412) 758-2688 


Theodore (T.R.) McElroy oscillators, tape ma- 
chines, Mac Keys, key boxes, catalogs, fliers, cor- 
respondence wanted for personal collection. Tom 
French, W1IMQ, ‘The McElroy Collector’, 151 
Barton Road, Stow, MA 01775 


WANTED—LITERATURE 


Any brochures, catalogs or magazines relating to 
radio manufacturers in Los Angeles, California in 
the years of 1920-1940. Radio Doings magazines, 
Radio Journal magazines or Radio Industry. I am 
missing a number of some of these. Also want radio 
supply-house catalogs of the 1930s of the LA com- 
panies. Floyd Paul, 1545 Raymond, Glendale, CA 
91201 (818) 242-8961 


Notice: The following items were stolen from a 
radio collector’s apartment in West Germany: Tran- 
sistor radios including 3 models of Schaub-Lorenz, 
T20, T40 and T50, 2 Russian VF 601 and 1 Saba; 
German and English vintage wireless literature. 
Each item engraved or stamped “W.B.”, “W. Brox” 
or “Oberursel”. Reward for returning property and 
identity of thieves who made duplicate keys to gain 
entry. M. Brox, P.O. Box 110302, 60038 Frank- 
furt/M, West Germany 


Copy of George Oslin’s book “The Story of 
Telecommunications” published in 1992 and 
Bright’s book on submarine telegraphy (Arno); Also 
looking for telegraphy books by Houston & Kenelly, 
treatise on telegraphy by ICS, Fahie and McNichol 
books for serious technology student. Box Voss, 
N4CD, 3133 Charring Cross, Plano, TX 75025 
(972) 618-5235 or Email: robert.a.voss@ mci.com 


Schematic/info on the Knight “AM” broadcast 
transmitter model unknown but has three tubes (two 
50C5, one 12AX7). Still need schematic for a Split- 
dorf Model R500 battery set. Schematic/info for a 
military radio made by Setchell Carlson, Model 
#R76/ARR13. Tunes 200kc to 400 ke and has 5 loc- 
tal tubes. Have for sale Xerox copies of the 
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Lafayette TE-12 (EMC 213-215) tube/transistor 
tester manual with tube setup data, $10. plus $3. 
postage. William Mitch, 668 West 725 South, He- 
bron, IN 46341 


Specific pre- 1923 issues for QST magazine, for my 
personal collection. Eddy Swynar, VE3CUI, 3773 
Concession Road 3, R.R. #8, Newcastle, Ontario 
L1B 1L9, Canada 


1943 October issue of Electronics magazine (Mc- 
Graw Hill). Includes my article on “Speech Scram- 
bling”. Bill Roberts, RT. 4, Box 1727, Palatka, FL 
32077 


Walter and the Wireless, by Bassett; Radio Pals in 
the Hands of the Maumaus, by Charles Ludwig; 
Wireless Watson, by T.H. Scott; any Wireless Pa- 
trol, by Lewis Theiss and any Radio Detective by 
A.H. Verrill. Alan Reed, 2875 Geneva Hwy, Man- 
itou Beach, MI 49253 (517) 547-7570 evenings 


Looseleaf receiving and special purpose tube man- 
uals and tube data sheets or photocopies. Peter 
Keller, KG7YF, 7445 S. W. Bayberry Drive, Aloha, 
OR 97007 


Want the following QST’s to complete my collec- 


White, WA3BZT, 809 Seymour Road, Bear, DE 
(302) 322-1313 wa3bzt@dpnet.net 


WANTED—PARTS 


Cabinet for Emerson radio Model 547-A; also need 
diagram for a 1972 GE Clock Radio Model C- 
2570A. James Maloney, 1703, Leno R. D., Mace- 
don, NY 14502 


Centralab controls, etc. from their assembly series. 
Switches #KR-1, 2-8, shafts #AK7, 11, also SKU, 
SFS, etc. Want to buy box lots of these and knobs 
of ’30s - *50s era radios. Also want factory 
schematic books and brochures. Have many parts 
on hand, schematics $4. ea., capacitors (fresh elec- 
trolytics & mylars). SASE for flyer. Mark Oppat, 
253 Blanche, Plymouth, MI 48170 (313) 455-4169 


National Type “N” 4 inch Velvet Vernier dials. 0-180 
degree calibration. Ralph Michelson, KG8FA, 4538 
Golfwiew Dr., Brighton, MI 48116 (810) 225-9825 


Dial glass and front dial cover, or entire cabinet for 
Sonora Model RCU 208 radio. State price and con- 
dition. Herman Schnur, Route 3, Box 151, 
Greenville, NC 27858 (919) 752-2264 


Need AC, DC and Ohms probe for EICO 232 
VTVM. Also BC348JNQ, ART13, RT67, RT68, 
power supply PP109, PP112, PP1175ASR, R392, 
NC173 and NC183. Alan Mark, P.O. Box 372, 
Pembroke, MA 02359 


Want for Sargent Rayment SM-710 and Silver- 
Marshall transformer part number 256. Will pay 
$45. for a good one. Jim Berg, 4261 Wilcox Rd., 
Box A, Northport, WA 99157 (509) 732-4047 
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National coils for SW-3 and HRO’s, doghouse 
power supplies, National speakers, and NIB parts. I 
love National. Sylvia Thompson, N1WVJ, 33 Law- 
ton Foster Rd., Hopkinton, RI 02833 (401) 377- 
4912 


WANTED—TUBES & TRANSISTORS 


Highest prices paid for new and used tubes. I will 
pay $200.+ for Western Electric 205D used; $150.+ 
for Western Electric 274A/B (engraved base) used; 
$450.+ for Western Electric 300A/B (engraved 
base) used; $100.+ for 2A3 (single plate) used. Any 
questions, please call or fax. Don Singerhouse, 350 
West 3rd St., New Richmond, WI 54017 (201) 843- 


8682 or (715) 246-3899 


Western Electric tube: 252A (pay up to $900 de- 
pending upon type and condition). Tennis ball: 
104D, 205D/E. Others such as: 211, 212, 242, 262, 
274, 284, 300, 308, 348, 349, 350. Ming Yang, 
1995 University Ave., #119, Berkeley, CA 94704 
(510) 376-4220 fax; (510) 376-8861 


Old triodes 50/250, 45/245, 2A3 single-plated, 
RCA800, Speed 295, WE205D/E, WE252A, 
WE300A/B, WE350B and other radio tubes. Tube 
lists wanted. Masakazu Nishida, 5-15-505, Hinode, 
Urayasu-shi, Chiba, 279 Japan Fax:(011)-81-47- 
350-1621 


THE MAJESTIC THAT WAS 


By David C. Ivarson, W3WBE 


| was about seven or eight years old and 

very much interested in radio. And | had 
an advantage over some of my peers. | 
knew how a radio worked. It wasn’t very 
complicated — radio worked by tubes, and 
there were some wires underneath to con- 
nect them. You turned on the radio and 
tuned in a station. If a tube was removed, 
the radio stopped working. The theory was 
self-evident to me. 

Now in my Grandmother’s living room 
there was an ugly old Majestic radio. This 
relic stood up on legs and had a very plain 
front with a small dark brass window sur- 
rounding a dial that had an amber glow 
when the set was turned on. Compared to 
the Zenith we had at home with the nice 
big black dial, the Majestic was clearly in- 
ferior. Common sense dictated that a bigger 
dial would bring in more stations! 

Emerging from the back of the Majestic 
was a blue wire about 18 inches long. One 
day | grabbed hold of its end while the set 
was on, and the station got louder. Thus | 
learned how to make radios work better. 
Just find the blue wire! | took this experi- 
ment a step further by touching a spoon to 
the blue wire. That caused such a commo- 
tion in the speaker that | was admonished 
by my elders not to fool around in the back 
of the radio anymore. Still, | was curious. 

| hatched a plan to continue this experi- 
ment while everyone was out shopping the 
next day. What follows here is a most 
frightening ‘home alone’ story. 

The logic was simple. Recalling the 


| t was a beautiful summer day long ago... 
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spoon incident, if some metal connected to 
that blue wire was good, then more metal 
had to be better. Well, there was a heat reg- 
ister in the floor a few feet away from the 
Majestic. All | needed was about four feet 
of wire to bridge the gap between the heat 
register and the blue wire. A quick swing 
through the basement netted an old piece 
of lamp cord that would do the job. 

With the Majestic tuned to KDKA, | 
twisted the end of the lamp cord to the blue 
wire and the station got louder, reinforcing 
my theory. Now it was time for the major 
product upgrade. As | touched the other end 
of the lamp cord to the heat register | re- 
ceived a nasty shock. At the same time a 
loud hum screamed from the speaker. In 
that same split-second a dull BOOM came 
from somewhere deep in the bowels of the 
Majestic, and the dial lamp went out. The 
old soldier had given up the ghost! There 
was also a burnt smell hovering about the 
cabinet, and | opened more windows to 
ventilate the room before anyone came 
home. 

Later that evening the Majestic was 
switched on for the nightly ritual of listen- 
ing to the news with Fulton Lewis, Jr., but 
all was silent. What went wrong with my 
theory? For a while | entertained another 
theory that KDKA could broadcast a signal 
that would detonate old radios, but | knew 
that one would be a hard sell. The next day 
| fessed up to my awful deed. As a result, | 
was grounded for a few days. | now suspect 
that a transformer winding in the old Ma- 
jestic had been grounded for a long time. 
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1920-1970 
SCHEMATICS + PAGES OF INFO 
$5.00 POSTPAID 


MANUAL PRICES ~ SASE 
RADIO/TV/HAM/MISC. 


“IF | DON’T HAVE IT, YOU 
PROBABLY DON’T NEED IT.” 


ALTON H. BOWMAN — 4172 EAST AVENUE 


CANANDAIGUA, NY 14424-9564 


OLD TIME RADIO SHOWS 
ON CASSETTES 


Comedy, Drama, Mystery & much more 


Fast (Priority Mail) Service 
Catalog of 5,400+ shows only $2.00 


Erstwhile Radio—P.O. Box 2284 
Peabody, MA 01960 


Take your show on the road ... / 

with Monitoring Times! 

You can stay in touch with all of your favorite be 
shortwave programs regardless of where in the world Jiang == 
you travel. Just pack one of Grove’s advanced shortwave < 
portable receivers—from manufacturers such as Sony, Sangean and 
Grundig—along with a fresh copy of Monitoring Times magazine, and 
you have all the ingredients for successful worldwide DXing! Call today 
for a free copy of our catalog and sample issue of Monitoring Times! 


Grove Enterprises, Inc. 7540 Highway 64 West; Brasstown, NC 28902 
Phone: (800) 438-8155; FAX (704) 837-2216 . 
E-mail: order@grove.net; Internet: www.grove.net GR@®VE 


Books For Radio Collectors 
Museum of Radio and Technology 
Museum Bookstore 
4204 Thorn Apple Lane 
Charlestown, WV 25313 


: fit our stan- 
n eight lines, — 


E-Mail: info @ audioclassics.com 
www.audioclassics.com 


Phone: (607) 865-7200 
Fax: (607) 865-7222 


Aupio Ciassics, LTp.» 


High-End & Vintage Stereo Components 
Bought « Sold * Traded * Repaired * Modified 


Steve Rowell FREE Catalog 


President 
34 Gardiner PI. 
US Post Office Bildg., POB 176 


8am-Spm * Mon.-Fri. EST Walton, NY 13856-0176 


Radio Grille Cloth 


reproduction cloth for all popular models 
Philco, Emerson, Scott, Zenith GE, RCA 
Westinghouse, Atwater Kent, Stromberg 
meu, for samples send 55¢ SASE to: 
John Okolowicz, N3vsr 
; 624 Cedar Hill Rd. 
Nb Ambler, Pa. 19002 
email: Grillecloth@compuserve.com 
Web site: www.Grillecloth.com 


WANTED: Tube Hi-Fi Components & Studio 
Equipment of the 1950’s and 1960’s 


Marantz, MeImosh, Dynase, Fisher, Brook 
Agrosound, Srocines, Wester Bleetrie 
Fotrehiid, Altse, Tannoy, JEL 


Call Richard (617) 484-5784 


VLF RADIO! eae 
60 Min. Cassette featuring oD 
“The Sounds of Longwave" ee a 

Tune to the band where Spark was once King! 

Hear Omega (12 kHz), WWVB, Whistlers, Beacons, 


European broadcasters and more. Includes tips for the 


newcomer and seasoned longwave listener. 
$11.95 Postpaid (U.S. funds) from: 


Kevin Carey 
P.O. Box 56, West Bloomfield, NY 14585 


RESERVE YOUR SPACE TODAY! 


Send ad copy and payment to: 
Kevin Carey, Advertising Manager, OTB, P.O. Box 56, West Bloomfield, NY 14585 
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AWA MUSEUM NEWS, continued from page 67 


Manufacturing, and Quality Control. He brings 
to our museum a technical understanding of com- 
munications techniques and their history as well 
as a strong background in management and ad- 
ministration. He looks forward to working closely 
with the museum volunteers to make sure that 
their work is fulfilling and rewarding. Ed also un- 
derstands the need to bring more formality and 
definition into the administration of the museum 
as federal and state regulations governing mu- 
seum operation become ever more complex. 

On a personal note, Ed enjoys ham radio ac- 
tivities and chasing DX is a favorite pastime. He 
was first licensed in 1957 with the call 
W2MPM. In 1977, after getting his Extra Class 
ticket, he shortened the call to K2MP. His inter- 
ests are varied, and he is past President of the 
Rochester Amateur Radio Association, twice 


Chairman of the Rochester VHF Group, past 
President of the Rochester Radio Repeater As- 
sociation, and is currently Assistant Director for 
the ARRL Atlantic Division and Assistant Sec- 
tion Manager for the ARRL Western New York 
Section. There are always restoration projects on 
the bench, consisting mostly of pre-WW II com- 
munications receivers, but with an occasional 
Radiola II or similar item. When the sun is out 
he’s driving his 2nd love, a Corvette convertible, 
and often is found visiting tall structures with 
lights on top...yes, he’s a lighthouse nut, too. 
Ed has said, “I will never replace Bruce Kelley, 
nobody can do that. He is one of a kind...tireless, 
hard working, dedicated. The mold is broken. If I 
achieve a fraction of what he has done over the 
years for the museum, then I will be very con- 
tent...and probably very tired.” 


Recent Museum Donors 


Bruce Kelley W2ICE 
Donald Martin 

Herb Loeffler W2RNZ 
Don Ray WA2PKS 

Chet Weisner 

Ed Gable K2MP 

Ralph and Elinor Wiliiams 
Mamoro Fujimuro JA1FC 
Fred Linn WONZF 

Bengt Svensson SMOUGV 
Dave Geiser W5IXM 

Fran Thisse W2B]I 
Edward Patacchiola W1MCG 
Carl Rice 


Tempco Transmitter 

Magnavox AC3 Amplifier 

Large Collection of Ham Equipment 
Zenith TO 

Audio Equipment 

WW2 Code Records, Documentation 
16" Transcription disks 

Image Orthicon 

Murdock Antenna Switch, Rare J-2 Key 
Framed Print of Station SAQ 

Old Radio Magazines 

TRC-8 Receiver 


M. Lynwood Heiges, Jr.............:.:::ceesseeeeeeee Tubes 


David Brown, Radiola III 
Willard Warren, 
Maralyn Crosby W2CCG 
John Wenrich K2RY 
Wohn Wildner W2WAE 
Sax Ringer W2SAW 
Robert Young W2RTB 
David Dickinson 

Art DeBruycker W2YGW 
Sheldon Kane, KA2SHU 
Bro. Pat Dowd W2GK 
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Navy Receiver 

Ten-inch Emerson TV 

Two DeForest Type H Tubes 

Cockaday Receiver 

DeForest Audion, Radiola Balanced Amplifier 
TX Tubes, Signal Generator 

Large Ham Radio Collection 

Rotating Disk Neon TV Tube 

Cathode Ray Tubes 

Philco Product Demo Records 
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OTB BACK ISSUES 


The following back issues of The Old Timer’s Bulletin are available at $3.00 each postpaid, with a 20 
percent discount for six or more issues and 30 percent off for 12 or more. The nine special-theme is- 
sues contain the normal columns and news, plus a core of features on a particular topic area. The num- 
ber of special-focus pages in each issue is listed below. Index to OTB volumes 20-34 and the AWA 
Review Volumes 1-8 is free on request with purchase. Please indicate alternative choices when or- 


dering back issues of OTB. 


VOLUME AND NUMBER 


26-3 Nation FB7 |I/Radio in S. Africa/Mercury Super 10/ 
Building a 1929 Receiver 

26-4 Gilfillan History |/ Sargent Model 11 Receiver 

27-1 Gilfillan History |I/Schickerling Tubes 

28-1 Dynergy AC-Powered Radio/Pilot TC37 TV 

28-2 ’26 Radiomovies Today/National AGS | 

28-3 Dowd Tube Collection/National AGS II 

28-4 SE-1950 Radio Compass/National Sliding-Coil 
Receivers/Collecting Radio Batteries 

29-1 Philco 17 Restoration/ZL2JJ ‘34 Station 

29-2 Fada 460 Restoration/3ZO 1922 Station 

29-3 Moorhead Tubes |/British 30s TV | 

29-4 Moorhead tubes II/British ’30s TV II 

30-1 GE Octagon TV Set/TR-1 Transistor Clones 

30-3 Military Equipment Special-17 pgs. of 48 

30-4 Broadcast Receiver Special-12 pgs. of 48 

31-1 1903-20 Wireless Special-5 pgs. of 48 

31-2 Restoration Special-20 pgs. of 56 

31-3 Tube Special-19 pgs. of 48 

31-4 International Special-11 pgs. of 48 

32-1 Communications Gear Special-18 pgs. of 48 

32-2 An HRO Story/Loewe Tubes/GE M-81 

32-4 Marconi V-24 Valve/HRO in British Army 

33-2 40th Anniversary Special (“Best of OTB 1960-1982”) 
all 48 pgs. incl. RCA Metal Tubes 


33-4 Scott Special Revr/National power Units 

34-1 British crystal Sets/National Power Units 

34-3 International Special II-20 pgs. of 64 

34-4 Bell Labs Transistor Set/”Larkspur” Radios 

35-1 Radiola and Aerola Grand/German WWII 
Magnetrons & Avionics/Tech-Manual Art 

35-2 Van Horne Tube Co./Philco TV Designers/Foreign 
“HROQs”/1200- and 1600-series tubes 

35-3 Radiola 17 and 18/1929 regen/G&R Valve Co. 

35-4 Negatron/Mercury Super 10/The Breting 14/James 
Millen Memorial Station 

36-1 Orrin Dunlap’s Lab/Kolster K23/Bush & Lane Radio 

36-2 Headset Update Listing 

36-3 100 Years of Marconi Radio 

36-4 History of Rogers Batteryless Receivers 

37-1 T.V.-Dr. Ernest Alexanderson, Part 1 

37-2 T.V.-Dr. Ernest Alexanderson, Part 2 

37-3 Evolution of the auto Radio, Part 1 

37-4 Reginald A. Fessenden and the Development of 
Radiotelephony 

38-1 The Atwater Kents That Never Were! 

38-2 DeForest Gang Hits Colorado-Part1/Nathan Stubble- 
field-Forgotten Pioneer of Wireless-Part1 


Please inquire about our limited supply of back OTBs and ARCA Gazettes not listed here. 


Cut or photocopy and mail to address below: 


Copies of Vol. 8 


Alternate Choice(s) 


Name 


Address 
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ORDER FORM—AWA REVIEW AND OTB 


Please send the following volumes of the AWA Review (Price postpaid in US and Canada. 
$13 for one volume; $23 for two; $33 for three ($14.50, $24.50, or $34.50 elsewhere): 


Copies of Vol. 10 — $20 (cannot be included with above discount) 
Copies of Vol. 9 — $20 (cannot be included with above discount) 
Copies of Vol. 7 


Copies of Vol. 6 


Copies of OTB back issues at $3 each (please specify issues by volume and number) 


TOTAL 


Please make checks payable to AWA. 
Mail to: Edward M. Gable, 187 Lighthouse Rd., Hilton, NY 14468 
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THE MUSEUM 


Visit our Internet web site: http://www.ggw.org/freenet/a/awa/ 


AWA Electronic Communication Museum 


FREE ADMISSION 


Location: Village Green, Rts. 5 & 
20, Bloomfield, NY 


Hours: May 1 through Oct. 31— 
Sunday 2-5 p.m.; June 1 through 
Aug. 31—Saturday 2-4 p.m.; July 1 
through Aug. 31—Wednesday 7-9 
p.m. (Closed holidays.) 


Group Tours: By appointment. 
Museum Telephone: (716) 657-6260 
Amateur Station: W2AN 
Curator Emeritus: Bruce Kelley, 59 Main St., Bloomfield, NY 14469 


Mailing Address: Ed Gable, Acting Curator, AWA Museum, 187 Lighthouse 
Road, Hilton, NY 14468 


Museum News 
New Acting Curator 


WA founder Bruce Kelley has found it necessary to resign as Museum Curator 

because of ill health. This has led to the appointment of long-time AWA mem- 
ber Edward M. Gable, K2MP. Ed will serve as Acting Curator until he is formally 
elected by the Board of Directors. In the meantime Ed is diving into the job and learn- 
ing its many complexities. These include museum technology, state regulations, staff 
management, and the extensive body of knowledge required to manage the technical 
aspects of the varied collections. 

Ed, who has been serving as Assistant Curator, is no stranger to AWA. He has been 
a member for 20 years and has sat on the Board of Directors for nine. He has been in- 
strumental in improving the AWA Flea Market at the annual conference, and recently 
was chairman of the committee that built the new climate-controlled addition to the 
Museum Annex. 

Almost exactly 45 years ago, a young Ed Gable begged his folks to buy him a two- 
dollar Silvertone console radio at a church rummage sale. It didn’t work, but he made 
it work and that started a life long hobby and career in radio and electronics. At age 
12, Ed’s dad drove him to a barn just south of town where he met a very enthusiastic 
radio amateur and collector of vintage radio gear...it was Bruce Kelley. It was then 
that Ed’s affection for old radios was launched. 

Ed just recently retired after 32 years with the Harris Corporation’s RF Commu- 
nications Division, where he held several management positions in Engineering, 

(continued on page 66) 


